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**Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, and all who feel them, feel alike; but the good and bad events of life, its 
joys and sorrows, are felt according to the qualities that we, and not they possess.” — Zimmerman, 


“Te there be a Providence,” says some, “how 
comes it to pass that good men labour under 
poverty and affliction, and the wicked enjoy 
ease and plenty?” 

“« My answer (says Seneca) is, that God deals 
with us, as a good father does by his children; 
he tries us, hardens us, and fits us for him- 
self.” 

My answer would differ from that of the phi- 
losopher ; I should say, that the external circum- 
stances of life are matters of indifference in 
themselves, and can neither give, or take away 
that peace of mind, and contentedness of tem- 
per, which are the constituent elements of hu- 
man felicity. 

The injustice we impute to Providence 
arises from mistaking the nature of happiness, 
and in believing it to be inseparably connected 
with ease and prosperity. But these extrinsic 
advantages no more make a part of ourselves 
than the garments in which our bodies are 
clothed; the mind, the mind alone, is the 
dwelling place of happiness: but this dwelling 
being impervious to the scrutiny of a fellow- 
being, who can decide on the happiness or 
misery of any individual? Not more effectu- 
ally can deformity and disease be concealed by 
our outward garments, than sorrow and discon- 
tent by our outward circumstances. Nor can 
we determine the proportion in which happiness 
and misery are distributed among men, without 
penetrating the recesses of the heart. 

There is no state of desolateness and poverty, 
no degree of bodily pain over which mind can- 
not triumph, and be conscious of a felicity be- 
yond what ease and plenty and society can be- 
stow. This truth has been established by the 
declarations of exiles, of prisoners, of martyrs. 
The deprivations of poverty—the sufferings and 
confinement of disease, far from destroying, 
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have often increased and invigorated the enjoy- 
ments of the mind: while prosperity on the 
contrary, with all its envied attributes, often 
leaves its possessor a victim to dissatisfaction 
and ennui. 

As there is no necessary or indissoluble con- 
nection between riches and happiness—misery 
and poverty, which are indiscriminately distribu- 
ted among men, without reference to virtue or 
vice, they should not be considered in the light 
of rewards or punishments, nor Providence be 
charged with an unjust allotment of the good 
and evil of life. 

That peace of mind, which the smiles of for- 
tune cannot bestow, nor its frowns destroy— 
that internal wealth, known only to its posses- 
sor, is the divine portion which the Creator has 
inalienably attached to virtue, in whatever situ- 
ation it may be placed, whether buried in obscu- 
rity and depressed by poverty, or exalted by 
rank and emblazoned by wealth. 

I could illustrate this truth by a thousand ex- 
amples, but at present I will offer only one, 
drawn from the confessions of a dying friend, 
and as nearly as possible shall tell the story in 
her own words. 

I was born, said Mrs. de Lacy, in the rank of 
life which it is the ambition of all to attain. I 
grew up the darling of my parents, the be- 
loved and admired of a large circle of friends 
and connections. Every desire of an affection- 
ate disposition, every caprice of a lively fancy, 
were indulged ; while each idle habit, or vi- 
cious tendency, was corrected by my fond, but 
judicious mother. My mind was improved, and 
my manners polished, by her care and example. | 

Intellectual pleasures were thus added to 
those which fortune and affection bestowed. To 
crown my happy lot, I was allowed to marry 
the man of my choice; a man of rank, virtue, 
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and personal beauty. He stood highest in his 
profession, and soon added to professional emi- 
nence, the dignity of official rank. 

Such being my situation, tell me if any thing 
was wanting to my happiness ? 

You, with the rest of the world, would an- 
swer in the negative. 

I was indeed the favorite of fortune and of 
nature, and education aap me enjoyments 
beyond those bestowed by nature or by fortune. 
An expanded intellect, good habits, and virtu- 
ous principles. Though the most fashionable 
in the world of fashion, I was not one of those 
gay, giddy triflers, whom the world blames 
while it admires. No, I was respected and es- 
teemed ; I was held up as an example, alike of 
virtue and of happiness.— 

Of happiness !—mistaken mortals, 

This sunshine of prosperity, over whose 
brightness not a cloud seemed to hover, shone 
on all the surface of existence, while beneath 
all was darkness, and at times despair. Yes, 





As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in coldness and darkness below 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
“tho’ the sad heart to ruin runs darkly the while, 


You look astonished—discover if you can the 
secret cause that, while I appeared to others 
the personification of human felicity, made me 
one of the most wretched of women. 

You cannot, you ggy, even form a conjecture. 
Well then, to vindicate the ways of Provi- 
dence, and to prove that happiness is not exclu- 
sively annexed to what the world most esteems, 
nor misery to those the world most commise- 
rates, I will tear away the veil that through 
life has concealed my heart, and discover to you 
its most secret recesses. 

On a dying bed, that confession may be made, 
which delicacy, self-respect, and the world’s 
respect, prevented my ever making before. I 
was not happy with my husband—how you 
start—-I am glad, that even to you who have 
known me so long and so intimately it seems a 
thing incredible, since it proves the success 
with which I have concealed the deplorable 
secret. 

But let not the knowledge of the fact lessen 
him in your esteem. He was a good man and 
a great man, but not the kind of man requisite 
to make me happy. 

A cold heart and a warm heart, united by an 
indissoluble chain. 

Was not this, that most cruel of tortures, 
practised by Mezentious? 

Wine is good, and oil is good, yet even the 
best and purest oil and wine can never mingle; 
so are there some hearts of equal excellence 
that can never unite. Endowed as I was by 
nature with the most ardent and enthusiastic 
disposition, with the most fond and tender heart, 
to love and be beloved, fervently, exclusively 
beloved, was absolutely necessary to my happi- 
ness. 

Love I did—nay, almost idolized the object 
of my youthful choice, and in proportion to the 
strength and intensity of my affection, was the 
misery of not being equally beloved in return. 








To me, he was every thing—to him I was 
but a part, and a little part of that which gave 
value to existence. 

Patriotism, or ambition, if you will, (no, let 
it be patriotism, since he identified his own ag- 
grandizement with that of his country,) reigned, 
to the exclusion of every other passion most 


despotiely over his nature. Im this, the lesser 
charities of life, the tender and social affections 
of society were absorbed. , 

It was long ere I yielded to this conviction. 
During the first months of our marriage, I at- 
tributed his almost constant absence from home, 
his thoughtful, cold, reserved, and abstracted 
manner, to the imperious calls of public and 
professional duty, and hoped when the occasion 
had passed, his thoughts and attentions would 
naturally revert to me. But month after 
month passed, and brought no change. 

When in society, I was the gayest of the 
gay—but when left to myself I was over- 
whelmed with sadness, 

Even in the most dissipated life, woman can 
pass but a small portion of her time in society; 
in the intervals of social amusements, where 
wealth precludes the necessity of domestic oc- 
cupation, listless as lonely must be many of her 
hours. The fashionable world, with all its va- 
riety of diversions and ceaseless round of en- 
gagements, leaves the mind vacant, the frame 
harassed, or oppressed with lassitude, and the 
affections dormant. The over excitement pro- 
duced by company, is succeeded by a propor- 
tionable exhaustion. Thus a woman of culti- 
vated mind and warm affections, who in the 
calm of domestic life would never have objects 
of amusement and occupation, becomes by the 
irregular hours, the frivolous pursuits, the arti- 
ficial exhif@ration, and heartless society of the 
beau monde, as much the subject of ennui, as 
the silliest of the votaries of fashion. In fact, 
she suffers more, for her gay hours are followed 
by a, dissatisfaction which the vain and igno- 
rant never feel, whose contracted minds and 
cold hearts find in the frivolities of fashion all 
they desire. 

My time was divided between an uninterest- 
ing and promiscuous crowd, or perfect solitude. 
Oh, the dreariness and weariness of this soli- 
tude !—I was not tranquil enough to exercise 
the various talents I had received from educa- 
tion, and though I was seldom without a book 
in my hand, wandering thoughts, an aching 
head, or general listlessness of feeling, prevent- 
ed my reading with interest or attention even 
works of amusement ; those of solid instruction 
were out of the question. 

The first year of a woman’s marriage, is the 
most trying year of her life. Long as she may 
have been acquainted with the man to whom 
she is united, it is not until then that she knows 
him. The lover and the husband are two differ- 
ent beings. The first, lives but for his mis- 
tress ; his habits, his occupations, his manners, 
and conversation are conformed to her taste and 
inclination. Then indeed she is the mistress ; 


but this brief sovereignty is soon terminated ; 
she must exchange conditions with her humble 
er turn learn to submit her 


servant, and in 
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habits, tastes and feelings to her lord and mas- 
ter. He who lived but for her, now lives for 
himself, and expects his wife should do so too, 
and where she is rewarded by confidence and 
affection, she will find her greatest happiness 
in so doing. ‘To fulfil the wishes, to anticipate 
the wants, to conform in all things to the habits, 
and even caprices, and to obey the will of one 
we love and who loves us, is a thousand and a 
thousand times more delightful, than to be left 
to the uncontrolled guidance of our own will. 

But alas, only those who have knowa it from 
experience, can realize the coldness that para- 
lyses the affections, when all the tender atten- 
tions they prompt—all the solicitude to please 
that they excite, are rejected or unnoticed. 
Our conjugal duties lose all their charm, and 
marriage becomes a slavery. But it was a long 
while before such convictions forced themselves 
on my sanguine and hopeful inexperience. To 
use Wordsworth’s comprehensive phrase, “ I 
was a creature, of happy to-morrows.* 

I was indeed unhappy, but I loved, and I 
hoped. After every absence, with what impa- 
tience did I await my husband’s return—with 
what a fond and beating heart hasten to meet 
him. But he participated not in this tender 
impatience. He seldom reciprocated—nay, 
sometimes coldly repulsed my caresses, and no- 
ticed not the little preparations affection had 
made for his reception. And yet, he meant no 
unkindness—it was not in his nature to be un- 
kind—he was only indifferent. Indifferent! 
I have sometimes thought unkindness ,would 
have been less intolerable ! 

God had given him a strong, clear, and com- 
prehensive mind!—an instinctive love of jus- 
tice, order, and moderation ; a pure and refined 
taste, sentiments elevated above all.that was 
base or ignoble, and alive to all that was mag- 
nanimous and lofty. Rich in intellect, but de- 
ficient in affection, nature had raised him above 
the pains or pleasures of sympathy. [n his on- 
ward march to greatness, tender feeling and 
domestic solicitudes never impeded his progress, 
or thwarted his ambition. 

The husband and the father were lost in the 
statesman, verifying an assertion made near 
two thousand years ago, by the Roman histo- 
rian, that “a politician had no heart.” 

Oh, woman—fond, dependant woman! be not 
misled by the meteoric brightness of rank and 
fashion—it dazzles, but never warms, and while 
blazing in the eyes of the world, leaves home 
chilled and cheerless. 

What to me was the extent and splendour of 
the mansion I inhabited, the object of envy and 
admiration to others—nothing—to me, nothing, 
for I was alone. A humble cottage—a mere 
cabin, with a beloved and loving husband for 
my companion, would have been preferable to 
my spacious, but solitary home. 

Lonely, most lonely were my hours—deso- 
late, most desolate my bosom, for the gay throng 
in which I mingled, neither occupied my time, 
nor satisfied my affections. The solitude of a 
crowd !—those only who have felt, will believe, 


* He was a man of happy to-morrows, 


it is of all others, the most insupportable soli- 
tude. To feel alone in the midst of fellow be- 
ings! ‘This is indeed to be desolate. To me 
the want of sympathy and confidence were 
never compensated by flattery or admiration. 

Accustomed as [ had been, to be the exclu- 
sive object of a father and a mother’s anxious 
care—living in a cheerful family—surrounded 
by young companions, various teachers, and 
servants who thought only of pleasing me, what 
a contrast did my maiden present to my mar- 
ried life! But still stronger was the contrast 
between the scenes my fancy had depicted, and 
the reality | found. Were I to describe those 
scenes of imagined felicity—but no, I will not, 
the experience of every married woman will do 
it better than any language of mine; for kind 
and attentive as any husband may be, I will 
venture to say, that in a greater or less degree, 
disappointment followed the bright anticipations 
of the bride. In my case, I suffered more than 
young hearts usually suffer. The extreme 
tenderness of my disposition, while it rendered 
reciprocated affection more necessary, made me 
less capable of enduring indifference. The love 
which met no sympathy, fell back on my own 
heart and corroded it to its inmost core. All 
that woman could do, did I do, to awaken ten- 
derness in a husband’s bosom—but I failed, and 
hope, which for a long while had sustained, even 
hope, was about to abandon me; when kind 
nature revived its expiring ray, and it once 
more illumined my darkened breast. 

Ah! cried I, in a transport, I shall be a 
mother—he will bea father, and parental affec- 
tion will excite that sympathy which has as 
yet lain dormant; this will blend our feelings, 
and unite our souls. 

I softly and tremblingly whispered the glad 
tidings. Was heasieep—was he deaf! No— 
he was neither; yet he heard without answer- 
ing, and I turned away to weep unheeded tears. 

Compared to that moment of agony, what 
were the cruel anxieties, the revulsions of feel- 
ing I had hitherto endured. 

Words, my friends, cannot convey to you 
a sense of what I suffered. A cold, death-like 
sensation overwhelmed me—darkness after 
light—a sudden extinction of my last hope. 

The drowning wretch from whom escapes 
the plank on which he trusted for his preserva- 
tion, only can judge of what I felt at that mo 
ment, 

For a time, even the darling wish of mater- 
nity expired within me. It gave no joy to him; 
therefore it could impart no joy to me. The 
shock benumbed my heart, my tears ceased to 
flow, and I feltas if I were turning into marble. 
This, however, did not last long, this suspen- 
sion as it were of life; nature soon re-asserted 
her power, and kindled anew in my torpid bo- 
som a mother’s feeling. 

The love of offspring, that strongest, purest, 
tenderest sentiment of the female heart, in 
which nature with the wisest foresight, has 
concentrated the strength and ardour of every 
other passion, can exist, when every other is 
destroyed. 

Here, exclaimed I, my fondness will meet 
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with no repulse—here I may doat to excess— 
and oh! how dearly will my little darling love 
me, in return. 

Life, again could charm, and a long and pre- 
cious futurity opened to my view. 


The tear of rapture, and the sigh of joy, 
Anguish that charms, and transports that destroy. 


Things which I had believed impossible, I 
now found were true; but to moments of such 
exaltation poor human nature allows not of con- 
tinuity. The body, (too often the cumbersome 
companion of the mind) sometimes ruled with 
despotic power, and changed these fond trans- 
ports into hours of sickness and pain—sickness, 
never soothed—pain, never relieved—lassitude, 
never cheered by sympathy, attention, or ten- 
derness. When I married, I left all to follow 
a husband, hoping in him to find, father, mother, 
friends. But in losing them, I lost all that my 
heart most wanted. 

What a contrast between the lonely hours 
of sickness and langour which I now passed, 
and those when a fond mother hung over my 
pillow, watched the live-long night beside my 
bed, if but the slightest ailment disordered her 
child. Oh, those looks of affection !—those ten- 
der cares!—they more than compeusated for 
any pain I ever felt. The hours, unnecessary 
hours of confinement to which her anxiety con- 
demned me, and of which I then complained, 
now appeared to me as the most precious of my 
life, and could I have lived them over, I would 
not have exchanged them for those that spark- 
led with festive gaiety, or were beguiled by 
gratified vanity. 

Often have -_ out of pure pity, for my- 
self, as that dear mother would have wept, had 
she known the condition of her child. But this, 
nor she, nor any mortal knew. 

My situation afforded me an excuse for with- 
drawing from that society of which I was now 
weary, though it had occasionally afforded me 
some compensation for the want of domestic 
felicity.. Received as I was received in the 
circles of fashion, you will not wonder, m 
friend, that my cares were sometimes beguiled, 
and that with a naturally gay disposition, I 
yielded to the exhilerating influence of adula- 
tion, splendour, and festivity. 

Yes, there were hours—there were scenes 
when my natural vivacity was restored, and 
the inebriation of gaiety gave to my voice, my 
looks, my manner, an appearance of enjoyment, 
that might easily be mistaken by the world for 
happiness. Yet, night is not more opposite to 
day, we odes | dark hours at home to my bright 
hours abroad. 

But now, there were no bright hours. A 
weary, sinking body, unsupported by affection 
or kindness—a heart surcharged with unpartici- 

ated feelings—a solitude uninterrupted. Oh, 
foe dark would this night have been, had it not 
been for the one little star, that twinkled 
through the gloom!—maternal love! This 
sustained me through weary, lonely hours, and 
weeks, and months. 
‘At last, the long-looked-for moment arrived— 
I could clasp my infant in my arms—glue my 





lips to its lips—inhale its balsamic breath, and 
bathe it in tears of rapture. 

My husband came—the father received his 
child in his arms—looked at it—smiled on it— 
put his lips to its cheek, and returned it gently 
to the nurse. Then calmly kissed my cheek, 
and loosening my arms from around his neck, 
round which, in a transport of love and Joys I 
had clasped them, bade me moderate my feel- 
ings and take care of myself; and then left the 
chamber, and returned to his public cares. 

Were these the father’s transports—the melt- 
ings of a husband’s heart, which for months my 
thoughts had dwelt on, and which I promised 
myself should repay all past indifference !— 
Oh! no, no, no. 

The paroxysm of agony which at this crisis 
convulsed my whole frame, almost freed my 
tortured sou! from its earthly prison. It was 
an awful moment. The dreadful conviction 
fell like an ice-bolt on my heart, that my hus- 
band could not love. 

I outlived this moment, but the fatal impres- 
sion which almost extinguished my already 
chilled affection for the father of my child was 
never erased. His coldness to me, I could at 
least excuse, by imputing it to some deficiency 
in myself. But this coldness to his child—to 
his first-born !—oh, it was such a destitution of 
all sensibility and instinctive affection, that it 
seemed not only an offence to me, but treason 
to nature! Had he proved himself a fond 
father, I could have ) auto the indifferent 
husband, and loved him, dearly loved him for 
the sake of the little being far dearer to me 
than life. 

When I recovered, I was less unhappy than 
before the birth of my child, but not as happy as 
I had hoped to be. I had imagined this Seer 
little creature would have been all sufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of my heart—it was not so. 
As Rousseau says of solitude, “it is charming, 
but in order to feel it so, we must have some 
one to whom we can say, How charming is 
solitude.” Something like thisI felt. I loved 
my babe, as fondly as ever mother loved; but 
it understood me not, and could not reply to 
my fondness, and I longed for one to participate 
in my feelings, and love it, as I loved it. 

This craving for human sympathy, an in- 
stinct of our nature, was never satisfied. 

Through the day, it was only at the table I 
met my husband, and then, seldom alone; at 
those, and solely at those times was I ever sepa- 
rated from my child. Daily inquiries were 
made after its health; though not required, I 
sometimes had it brought into the parlour, but I 
was so painfully affected by its father’s want of 
interest and tenderness, that I seldom obtruded 
it on his sight, and as he never visited the nur- 
sery, weeks would elapse without his seeing 
his daughter. 

A feeling more akin to resentment than any 
other, now sprang up in my heart, it was at 
times mingled with a bitterness and indigna- 
tion, which made me turn with disgust from a 
man, who seemed so devoid of the natural affec- 
tions ofour nature. Until this period, my own 
slighted and unreturned tenderness, excited re- 
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et and sorrow, rather than anger, and my still 
fond, though unrequited attachment, prompted 
continual efforts to re-awaken his dormant affec- 
tions, nor had I relinquished the hope of suc- 
cess. In spite of his coldness and abstraction, 
his presence was to me an enjoyment, and 
though too self-absorbed to notice me, I loved 
to sit and gaze on him; and though all that 
was woman in me, shrunk from lavishing ca- 
resses on one by whom they were coldly re- 
ceived, yet when he slept, I indulged my fond 
feelings, and would often imprint a thousand 
unfelt kisses on his closed eyes, or polished 
brow. 

Whence then this change? Nature must 
explain the mystery, and she does explain it in 
all her works, by showing throughout creation, 
a mother’s love to be stronger than selfish en- 
joyments, or life itself. 

I now as carefully shunned, as I had pre- 
viously sought opportunities of meeting—nor 
was this difficult, as in the political career in 
which he had entered, he daily became more 
engrossed, and more sought after by the inte- 
rested followers of a successful aspirant, who 
either hope to share in his acquisition of wealth 
and honour, or to enjoy the reflected distinction 
derived from an association with a distinguished 
personage. He was now the popular favorite— 
the head of his party. In public he was follow- 
ed by applauding crowds—in private circles, 
with smiles and adulation. But what to me 
were the talents which charmed society, or the 
eloquence which swayed the Senate, and drew 
within its walls admiring crowds. The bril- 
liant wit, the animating spirits which gladden- 
ed the festive board, what were these to me, 
who seldom heard the sound of his voice? Yet 
I must confess my pride was gratified; yes, I 
was proud of belonging to such a man. But 
after al], it was a cold, unsatisfying gratifica- 
tion. It was tenderness and sympathy I want- 
ed; and in the solitude to which I had condemn- 
ed myself, my mind languished for that exer- 
cise and communion, which the dearest nurs- 
ling could not afford. 

hus, though a mother, I was very, very un- 
happy; a thing I should have deemed impossi- 
ble, had it been predicted to me. 

After two or three months entire seclusion, 
I felt the social instinct revived. The first, 
lively, ardent, novel emotions of maternity were 

adually weakened by habit, or rather subsi- 

ed into that calmness which possession and 
certainty produce. Pity it is, that habit should 
thus destroy our sense of enjoyment, while it 
has no power to blunt the sense of pain! But 
80 it is. 

My child was strong and healthy, and no 
longer excited, because it no longer needed 
(such is the wise provision of nature) that 
anxious and unceasing care which I felt during 
the first period of its existence. The minute 
attentions, that, during their novelty, had suffi- 
ced to engross every thought and every mo- 
ment, had now become familiar, and even mo- 
notonous from their regularity and repetition. 
I suffered from the want of variety in scene and 
occupation. Books, fond as I was of books, 
g* 





could not supply the deficiency; my mind 
longed for communion with mind, for that so- 
cial intercourse which might amuse, though it 
could not make me happy-; I am certain it was 
only my anxiety, and not my affection that was 
diminished, and produced that painful sense of 
vacuity, which society only could remove. 

You smile my friend—I understand that look, 
it repeats, what you have often said, when you 
have preached moderation, that violent and 
strong emotions soon exhaust themselves—true 
—but this does not alter the case, I did not 
make myself; my temperament, such as it is, 
was given me at my birth, and I must submit 
to its consequent good and evil. 

“Nor,” said I, “my dear Mrs. de Lacy, did 
your husband make himself.” “T feel,” she re- 
plied, “the full force of that observation, as you 
will perceive from my further confessions.” 

“Go on,” said I, “for my whole soul is inte- 
rested in your narrative.” 

“ Well then, my friend, as I intimated, I yield- 
ed to re-awakened desire for society, I re-en- 
tered its gay circles, and participated freely in 
its various amusements. During my seclusion, 
I had reflected much, had analysed the princi- 
ples of human nature, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that neither blame or merit could justly 
be imputed to an individual for dispositions in- 
herited from nature. ‘That to love or not to 
Jove, was independent of our own volition ; that 
the affinities, of which chemists speak, are as 
necessary for the union of mind, as for the com- 
bination of particles of matter. In my case, the 
separation which ensued, from the absence ‘of 
this principle, being produced by the immuta- 
ble law of nature, might be lamented, but ought 
not to be condemned. Thus then, although I 
might deplore, I had no right to blame in my 
husband that deficiency of tenderness, which in 
my disposition was too redundant. The excess 
on my side, was perhaps as detrimental to hap- 

iness, as the deficiency on his. As I had 
failed in all my endeavours to quicken his sen- 
sibility, I now determined, if possible, to lessen 
mine. I was not necessary to his happiness, 
neither should mine any longer depend on him. 
I would cherish the esteem his excellence so 
well deserved, but would conquer every softer, 
tenderer feeling. By reflections such as these, 
I subdued my angry and imbittered feelings; 
but alas, never could I subdue that yearning for 
reciprocated affection, which constituted the 
chief element of my happiness. Indifference, 
was my aim; but indifference was unattainable 
to a disposition like mine. I could love—i 
could hate, but tobe indifferent was beyond my 

wer. 

“ Why,” have I often cried, “should I pine in 
wretchedness for an affection, which does not, 
and cannot exist?” °*Tis folly—I will rouse all 
my energies, and free inyself from this yoke— 
I will be sufficient for myself. Then pressing 
my child to my bosom, would passionately ex- 
claim, “ with this blessing, what else is want- 
ing?’ My heart would reply, your child can- 
not love as you love, and the anguish that fol- 
lowed proved the futility of my philosophy. 
Nature is stronger than philosophy. Sufficient 
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for myself!—ah, never was a being formed more 
dependant for happiness on the supporting love 
of some kindred sou], than your poor friend. 

At the time, however, I deluded myself with 
the hopes of success, and commenced a scheme 
of life, separate from, and independent of m 
husband. Fora while my heart was lightened, 
and I mingled in the gay world, with the blithe- 
some sensations of a bird escaped from its cage. 

But how often when returning from some 
brilliant scene to my still and solitary nursery— 
my babe and its attendant asleep—no one to 
greet my return with kindly welcome, have I 
too severely proved that independence and in- 
sensibility were beyond my reach. Then has 
my imagination pictured the contrast of a fond 
and tender husband hastening to meet me with 
open arms and kind looks, or hanging over me 
in fond delight, while I nurse our child, alter- 
nately caressing each. 

I have luxuriated in such fancies until they 
almost became realities, and when awakened 
from the blissful illusions by the voice of my in- 
fant, have sobbed over it in a grief a thousand 
times more bitter than ever lonely widow felt. 
Memory might soothe a widow’s grief, but poor 
J, had neither memory or hope to comfort me. 

My mind was not tranquil enough for seri- 
ous or solid reading; I sought in the variety 
and exaggeration of fiction to lose a sense of 
irksome reality. Poetry and romance—Byron, 
Moore, De Stael, Rousseau !—enchanting, but 
dangerous campanions for such a mind—such a 
heart as mine. 

Admired and caressed as I was in the world, 
unhappy as I was at home, I knew not into 
what errors my own strong feelings, excited by 
such reading and such society, might have led 
me, had I not been restrained by the sentiments 
of religion, with which my education had early 
imbued me. I knew little of the abstract doc- 
trines of the church, but a love and veneration 
of the Supreme Being, derived from the lessons 
of my pious mother, still survived, though the 
more minute points of her instruction had faded 
from my memory. So deeply had she impressed 
on my infant mind the omnipresence of God, 
that from my childhood, upwards, this convic- 
tion never lost its governing and purifying in- 
fluence. Oh, how grateful should we be for 
pious parents and a religious education. The 
world may wither the branches, and blight the 
fruit of this divine principle, but when early 
implanted in the heart, and deeply rooted, it 
lives through all the pernicious influences of 
the world, and exerts an invisible but salutary 
power over our hearts and minds. There is 
too, — in vice, so abhorrent to a pure 
mind and refined taste, that I instinctively 
turned from its very form, however seductively 
adorned—and adorned it is in the world of 
fashion, with graces that the young and inex- 
perienced may sometimes mistake for those of 
virtue. Yet notwithstanding these guards, I 
must confess I was in a dangerous position. 
As Eloisa says of herself, “I had a heart too 
tender to exist without love.” But as the 
Searcher of hearts knows, it was a pure and in- 
tellectual sentiment, a communion of soul with 


soul, an identity of interest and feeling, for 
which I yearned, and without which, life was a 
lingering death. 

issatisfaction pursued me; finding that so- 
ciety could not give me that which J desired, I 
again buried myself in my nursery. Nomother 
could love her child more fondly, and yet my 
heart was not full; ah no, there was an ever 
aching void. Ina kind of despair, I would again 
go back to the gay bustling world. Vain re- 
source! under the scourge of the feelings that 
were lacerating my bosom, what was its gaiety 
to me? Cold as ice, empty as a dream. The 
mere animal spirits which it excited, when ex- 
hausted, left me in still deeper dejection. Gra- 
tified vanity could impart a transient glow to 
my cheek, and lend a flitting brilliancy to my 
sleepless eyes. And thus was the world de- 
ceived. 

In receiving and paying visits in company 
with my husband, he was too polite a man not 
to treat me with due attention and respect; and 
any thing beyond this being inconsistent with 
the usages of society, how was the world to 
know he was not a tender husband, or that I 
was not a happy wife? 

Basking as it were in the sunshine of prospe- 
rity, those who knew me believed nothing want- 
ing to my felicity, and looked on me with envy; 
alas, I looked on myself with pity. 

You will think I was unreasonable; I often 
thought myself so, and compared my lot with 
that of other wives, who suffered from the vices, 
the extravagances, ill temper or inferiority of 
their husbands, and asked myself if these were 
not sources of greater misery than any I en- 
dured? I had to answer in the affirmative. Yet 
I was not the less wretched. Such is the per- 
versity of human nature, that difficulty of at- 
tainment enhances the value of an object, and 
possession depreciates it in our estimation. Now 
that the conflict is past, and my judgment no 
longer obscured by passion, I see the case in the 
light that you or any impartial person would 
view it, and acknowledge, that in a great mea- 
sure I was the author of much, if not all m 
unhappiness. But the fact remains unaltered, 
and proves the truth of Zimmerman’s remark, 
“that the joys and sorrows of life are felt ac- 
cording to the qualities which we and not they 
possess,” ° 

If this is the fact, our wisest course would be, 
to look within ourselves for the source of our 
discontent, and to correct our own tempers, 
change our own habits, and regulate our own 
affections, instead of complaining of any extrin- 
sic circumstances, 

For many years my condition was such as I 
have described, when an incident occurred, 
which changed the gloomy habit of my soul. 

[To be continued.] 


a 


If the devil ever laughs, it must be at hypo- 
crites; they are the greatest dupes he has; they 
serve him better than any others, and receive 
no wages; nay, what is still more extraordinary, 
they submit to greater mortifications to go to 
hell, than the sincerest Christian to goto Heaven. 
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THE USES OF 


Tue disposition of the human heart to make 
to itself treasures is the main spring to all that 
is sublime and beautiful, or dark and desolating 
in the human character. Souls overflowing 
with affection the most gentle ; and souls whose 
sluggish course lies bound ‘neath icy fetters, 
are alike fixed on some treasure which is their 
“being’s end aim.” All the energies of our 
nature, however varied the paths they beat, are 
either directly, or indirectly employed in accu- 
mulating and guarding heart treasure. While 
this treasure is safe, disappointment, with “ the 
thousand ills that flesh is heir to,” is beaten 
back with high and stern resolve; but let the 
destroyer desecrate the heart’s “ holiest of ho- 
lies,”"—let its dearest hopes, its treasures be torn 
thence, and the watch is let down—the glory 
departs: that nucleus, around which al] the 
hopes and loves had gathered, buries in its ruins 
the energies and springs of blissful existence! 
Such is the end of many over whom the lepro- 
sy of disappointment settles. Hungering and 
thirsting for happiness, we learn at every sip, 
that earthly enjoyment is incomplete, leaving 
something still to sigh for. But He, who form- 
ed the heart and gave it this disposition of in- 
tense devotion to something dearer than aught 
else, mercifully and kindly provided for it a 
treasure above change, transference or corrup- 
tion. And blessed, forever blessed, be that Sa- 
viour whose love kindles its brightest and 
a fires upon the funeral pile of the heart’s 
idols ! 

It is when our choice hopes are fled, having 
turned toall for an equivalent, yet finding none, 
that we rest our hopes on God, and through faith 


AFFLICTION. 


lay hold on eternal treasures “prepared from 
the foundation of the world.” Then for the 
first time, the heart, (being its own expositor,) 
exclaims, “* Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
= and scourgeth every son whom he receiv- 
eth.” 

The first shock of affliction having passed 
and borne with it the last forlorn hope that 
lingered around the precious ruins—that for 
which we prized life most dearly being clear 
gone forever; waking as from a dream, we are 
astonished to find that many of the sweetest, 
fairest, and purest blessings of existence, have 
been eclipsed by an all-absorbing passion—a 
passion, in itself and object, as pure perhaps 
and noble had it taken its proper rank in a ra- 
tional estimate of life’s enjoyments. Motives 
before dormant or of little force, arouse and in- 
vigorate our scattered powers and to our as- 
tonishment, we find that affliction removes the 
bounds of sympathy and sends it far as suffer- 
ing and joy hold habitations. Alike scouting 
borrowed troubles and sinking the petty evils 
and vexations of every day occurrence to the 
level of their proper insignificance; affliction 
opens the scources and clears the channels of 
numberless enjoyments that, like streams fill- 
ing the mighty ocean, compose an aggregate 
of happiness as weighty perhaps and more bene- 
ficial in its influence than the monoply it de- 
stroys. If we make heaven our home, the store- 
house of our heart’s treasure we may safely 
and wisely refresh ourselves on our journey 
thither, from all the springs and blossoms of the 
way. 
IRENE. 
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‘** He cometh! Death is here! Leave me alone !— 
Hence !—Hence!—Ye shall not see me, when 
die ; 
If die I must.—I would not that the men 
Whom I have led to battle, saw me yield 
To any conqueror.—Shall my warrior’s hear 
From this undaunted breast, weak gasp, or groan, 
As when a woman dies? 
How cold the dew 

That bathes my temples! Wipe it not away! 
Shame on your tears !—Leave me alone with Death! 
I will deal with him, as a brave man should, 
Unblenching, and unawed.—Yea, I will break 
A spear with him; ere he shall pierce my breast. 

Ha !—He hath smote the lion !—Was it well 
Thus to steal on me, in my unarm’d bed, 
Thou potent enemy? How hast thou cut 
The nerve of that strong arm, which used to cleave 
The sturdiest foeman, like the sapling spray. 

Oh, friends! the dimness of the grave doth steal 
Over that eye, that as the eagle dar’d 
The noon-day sunbeam. Let me hear your voice; 
Once more !—Once more! 


In vain !—These ears are seal’d 
That caught the slightest rustle of the leaf, 
Where the dark ambush lay. 

Come back! Come back ! 
Do my last bidding, friends !—Lay not my bones 
Near any white man’s! Let not his pale hand 
Touch my clay-pillow—nor his hated voice. 
Breathe burial-hymns for me. Rather than dwell 
In Paradise with him, my soul would choose 
The outer darkness, and the undying worm. 
—Ho!—Heed my words!—or else my vengeful 
shade 

Shall haunt ye with a curse.” 


And so he died. 
That pagan Chief—the last, strong banner-staff 
Of the poor Senecas.—No more the flash 
Of his wild eloquence, shall fire their ranks 
To mortal combat.—His distorted brow, 
And the stern grapple, when he sank in death 
They sadly grave upon their orphan-hearts, 
As to their rude homes in the forest glade, 
Mournful they turn. 
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DEAF 


“ Yes, she is as deaf as”—I paused and hesi- 
tated for a comparison—but I’ve supplied it— 
“as deaf as Molly Stone, you might say,” she 
added. 

“ Ah, you are right,” I answered, “ for in 
truth the sealed ear of the dead was never 
more impenetrable to earthly sound, than was 
the insensible organ of deaf Molly. Poor old 
crone, how well | remember her!” 

And as her image thus invoked from its rest, 

before my mind’s eye, and I mechani- 
cally repeated the name of this unknown and 
obscure individual, a hidden chord was touched 
within my soul, a thousand fond and tender re- 
miniscences were awakened, and years long 
passed away, again rolled back, and gave to 
view the almost forgotten events, which they 
had borne afar upon their wings—again I stood 
among those gently swelling hills and ose | 
valleys, where in the joyous spirit of childhood, 
and the untamed buoyancy of youth, I had re- 
velled in delight—that pure and innocent de- 
light, which the sweet influences of nature 
awaken in the young and happy heart. Again 
[ heard the sound of that Sabbath bell which 
had so often called me to the house of prayer— 
within whose consecrated walls, my revered 
father broke the bread of life, and long, and 
faithfully ministered to the spiritual wants of his 
little flock. Once more I threaded the green 
winding of that embowered lane which led from 
the village highway to my romantic and seques- 
tered home, and caught, through the drooping 
branches of the sheltering elms, a glimpse of 
the white walls of my native dwelling, and of 
the gray irregular rocks, clothed with locusts, 
and crowned with a simple summer house, 
which rose almost perpendicularly from the 
green valley in which it stood. 

And what a lovely view spread itself ont from 
that rustic summer-house, and how many a 
time have I stood there with the sister of my 
heart, she, who was then to me but as another 
self, to gaze with unsatiated delight upon the 
landscape. I doubt not, there are other scenes 
as beautiful, more varied, and of wider compass, 
but it seemed to me then as if in the whole earth 
there could not one be found to compare with 
that in —s ;—and even now, as I behold it 
through the faithful glass of memory, I can find 
no parallel to it in the wide-stretching scope of 
imagination or reality. There it lay—the ter- 
raced garden sloping downwards with its la- 
den peach trees, and its white espaliers glanc- 
ing through the broad foli of the grape, to 
the simple tame at its feet, draperied with 
climbing roses and honeysuckles, and embosom- 


ed in protecting elms—while far away the eye 
orama of hill and 
» showing here and 


roved over the beautiful 
dale, streamlet and w 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Through the wide world he only is alone, 
Who lives not for another.—Xogers. 









there a quiet cottage amid its orchards and wa- 
ving cornfields, or the more elegant abode of 
wealth, with all its appendages of luxury and 
comfort.—And that beautifully rounded hill op- 
posite '—that is Nonantum, hallowed by the 
name of Elliot, the venerable, self-denying 
apostle, whose labours of love first led the sava- 
ges of our forests, to comprehend the great and 
glorious truths of Christianity. That green 
mount was the earliest scene of his labors. 
Then, it stooda wild and howling wilderness; 
behold it now, smiling to its summit with the 
traces of man’s toil, crowned with tasteful vil- 
las, dotted with forest trees and orchards, ’ right 
with various colored grain, rich with luxuriant 
vegetation. How softly shines the star of even- 
ing above that beautiful eminence! how gor- 
geous the gold and Yc clouds that curtain 
it—how varied, and how exquisite are their 
swiftly changing hues, saddening by impercep- 
tible degrees, till the dim shadows of evening 
steal over the fair face of nature, the stars one 
by one, shine out in the sapphire sky, and the 
distant outline of the landscape is alone dis- 
cernible against the gray horizon! 

But away with these softening memories of 
the past, memories “pleasant yet mournful to 
the soul,” and let me sketch the brief outline of 
her history, whose name, linked with the earli- 
est associations of childhood, awakened them 
from slumber. 

It was at the foot of Nonantum, that almost 
classic hill, that deaf Molly dwelt, and her im- 
age now stands vividly before me, though long 
years have away since the grave cl 
over her imperfections. But time has not 
weakened the impression which her singular 
figure made upon my youthful mind, and I see 
her at this moment as plainly as though she 
were still in life, such as she then appeared to 
me; with her small withered face, her pale 
blue eyes that en and sparkled with no 

entle fires, and her gray hair combed back 
rom her low furrowed brow, beneath a little 
cap of snowy whiteness. Her diminutive figure 
was always clad in a coarse petticoat of dark 
stuff, a clean checked apron, the corner of which 
she was in the habit of twitching, when more 
than usually excited, and a striped gown, that 
descended midway on her person, the sleeves 
of which, loose and scanty in length, barely 
reached her wrists, exposing to view a huge 
bony hand, which when she ventured abroad, 
usually grasped a basket of tiny dimensions. 
She wore stout leather shoes, fastened by broad 
buckles upon her instep, and a scarlet cloak, 
the hood of which was sometimes drawn over 
her cap, but more frequently lay idly back up- 
on her shoulders. In this guise she would oc- 
casionally steal forth from her lonely dormitory, 
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before the cock gave warning of approachin 
day, and cautiously gliding over field an 
through lane, hasten to pay her customary visit 
to the few favored individuals, with whom she 
condescended to hold any intercourse ; and well 
she knew, that after the hospitable entertain- 
ment of a day, she should not wend her home- 
ward way at night, without the additional in- 
cumbrance of a well filled basket of comforts, 
with which to replenish her empty larder. 

How often when a child have : damm in the 
morning and found poor Molly quietly enscon- 
ced in the ample corner of the kitchen chim- 
ney, and how sedulously were we taught by 
our parents, to make her understand by signs, 
for words fell unheeded on her ear, that we 
studied her comfort, and regarded her with 
kindness and consideration. Molly was one of 
those unhappy beings, called a misanthrope— 
with a few individual exceptions, she disliked 
her whole species—but the lordly part of cre- 
ation, were objects of her utter abhorrence. 
There were but two only, that ever I could 
learn, exempt from her bitter curse, and those 
were, my father, and the clergyman of a neigh- 
bouring parish, towards whom she uniformly 
manifested an affection as intense, as was the 
hatred she bestowed on others. Every boy in 
the country, for miles around, knew the pecu- 
liarities of deaf Molly’s character, and she was 
consequently an object of their marked persecu- 
tion; for she never went abroad, but they as- 
sailed her with jests and jeers, and even such 
missiles as came to hand, were cast without 
scruple at her person. At such times her rage 
was beyond bounds, for though she could not 
hear their shouts and vociferations, their actions 
were too eloquent to be misinterpreted; and 
after enduring in silence, till nature could en- 
dure no longer, at least not her irascible na- 
ture, she would stand at bay, like a hunted 
hyena, and in a paroxysm of rage, that likened 
her to one of the weird sisters, grasp a handful 
of turf and stones, and hurl at her pursuers, 
with curses deep and loud. It was in order to 
avoid these encounters, that she always stole 
out on her visits before dawn, and seldom re- 
turned till the shadows of evening had fallen— 
but wo to her, if the sun shone upon her path, 
for then she could not hope to escape with im- 
punity. The same degree of caution was like- 
wise observed by her at home, for the door of 
her room was never left unlocked, and if any 
one signified their wish to enter, by protruding 
a stick through the key hole, she refused to ad- 
mit them till she had reconnoitred their persons 
through that aperture, and satisfied herself that 
they were friends. 

Suspicion and hatred were component parts 
of her character—the tender chayities of life 
were unknown to her—it was a cold and bitter 
stream that circled through her veins, and 
made her a stranger to the gentle and feminine 
virtues of her sex; and yet with strange incon- 
sistency of character, she, who hated her fellow- 
beings, loved and pitied all inferior animals, 
and writhed with inward agony, if she witness- 
ed any act of cruelty inflicted on them. The 
feline race were her peculiar favorites; and she 





cherished always two or more tabby’s, that she 
caressed and fed almost to repletion; yet this 
extreme indulgence was not without one draw- 
back to the objects of her care, for she compel- 
led them to endure that solitude to which she 
condemned herself, permitting them to hold no 
intercourse with the external world, and inflict- 
ing on them condign punishment, with a rod 
kept for that purpose, whenever they eluded 
her vigilance, and made their escape through 
the seldom opened door. 

Singular and unlovely as she was, I ever re- 
garded deaf Molly with peculiar interest and 
pity. I commisserated the utter solitude of her 
feelings and existence, and it was ever, to my 
sister and myself, a joyful event, when we were 
permitted on a holiday afternoon, to go, like lit- 
tle Red-ridinghood, “ with a pot of butter and a 
custard,” or some equally acceptable dainty, / 
across the green fields to the lone dwelling of 
poor old Molly. How joyously we went on our 
way towards the swelling height of beautiful 
Nonantum—leaping with childish glee across 
the dancing streams, pausing to gather anemo- 
nies in every sheltered nook, and climbing 
many a craggy ledge to pluck the scarlet co- 
lumbine whose tuft of tasselled flowers vow | 
on the farthest point, perhaps, of a jutting roc 
above our heads—a prize more coveted, from 
the very difficulty which stood in the way of its 
attainment. And then when we reached the 
remote chamber of our deaf friend, and gave 
the usual signal of our presence, how impa- 
tiently we heard the key turn in the heavy 
lock, and how gladly leaped our hearts within 
us, at her kindly greeting, as she cautiously 
unclosed the door and invited us to enter. But 
that moment of joy surpassing all the rest, was, 
when we gave the precious basket into her out- 
stretched hand, and marked the glad sparkle of 
her eye as she removed the napkin, and beheld 
its dainty contents. With shrugs, and winks, 
and strange grimaces, she expressed her thanks, 
pointing at the same time towards the door 
with a cautionary gesture, intimating with ha- 
bitual suspicion, that there were listeners on 
the other side. And then to testify her hospi- 
table feeling, she would, in her uncouth man- 
ner, direct our attention to the various articles, 
for use or ornament, contained in her apart- 
ment, and a singular melange it certainly pre- 
sented to our wondering eyes. Ancient look- 
ing utensils were hung - the walls, in- 
termingled with a few of more modern and 
every-day shape, and on a venerable table, of 
most strange form, as it then seemed to me, 
beneath which skulked the frightened cats, 
stood various articles of old fashioned china, all 
of different patterns, and such as would now be. 
esteemed by the fashionable admirers of such 
bijous, of priceless worth. Nearly in the cen- 
tre of the room, stood a huge chest of drawers, 
reaching nearly to the ceiling, and looking very 
much as if it had just walked out of place, for 
some especial purpose of its own. But the ob- 
jects which awakened my warmest admiration 
were a pair of tiny bright scales, polished to al- 
most dazzling brightness, which hung side by 
side with an iron tripod, invented for what use 
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I know not. In my childish simplicity I fancied 
them to be composed of more precious metal, 
and affixed to them an inordinate value, froin 
the circumstance of their being the only shining 
articles, among the dusty and rust-eaten valua- 
bles which constituted poor Molly’s worldly 
wealth. ‘ 

When our visit was ended, and we prepared 
to depart, Molly would bestow upon us a few 
withered apples, or a handful of decayed nuts, 
and cautiously unclosing her door, thrust us out, 
prem us hasten home, and ‘keep out of the 
wicked boys’ way.’ And trulya joyous sense of 
liberty came over our young spirits, when we 
quitted the singular abode of that strange wo- 
man, and bounded on our homeward path with 
glad and gay hearts, talking of all we had seen, 
and even there, planning another visit at no 
‘ distant day, through those pleasant fields, to the 
solitary home of Deaf Molly. 

No kindness or gentleness seemed to have 
| effect in ameliorating the peculiarities of 
old Molly. As time wore on, they became even 
more marked, her antipathies grew stronger, 
and her suspicious temper more alive to real 
and fancied wrong. Still she might be seen at 
early dawn, or when the shades of evening 
darkened the landscape, stealing along the hill- 
side with cautious step, and restless eye that 
_— from side to side, as if assured some 
oe lurked in her path. But they who noted 
her from year to year, could perceive that her 
gait gradually became less firm, she climbed 
the hills with a less elastic step, while the bas- 
ket, which still swung upon her arm, seemed 
to have __ to her a burdensome oe 
Age with its infirmities was coming fast upon 
her, relaxing the nerve of iron, and palsying 
the hand that had seldom done an act of chris- 
tian love or kindness. 

Yet the decay of her physical ers, 
wrought no change in the callous soul of old 
Molly. No hope of heaven, no dread of eternity, 
came over her—but one only fear possessed 
her—that in her decline she should be thrown 
upon the parish for support, and when she died 
her effects would be eopeneeet to defray the 
expenses of her burial. This, she resolved, 
should never be—her pride, and even a worse 
feeling, her hatred to her race, rendered such 
a thought unendurable, and with dogged reso- 
lution she dictated a will, which though it was 
neither legally witnessed, signed, nor sealed, 
she believed, in her ignorance, was to render 
her property safe from the clutch of unprivi- 
leged hands, and bestow it on the few that she 
really loved. But alas! poor Molly’s day-dream 
proved a vain one, for the parish officers of B. 
foreseeing probability of a long sickness, and 

eral expenses to defray, began to entertain 
doubts of her claim to their assistance. Where- 
upon they searched their records, and finding 
that an adjoining town might claim the honor 
of giving the disputed person birth, they forth- 
with consigned her, her hoarded treasures 
to the charge of their neighbours, and poor 
Molly was straitway removed to the almshouse 
of It was a stroke from which she never 
recovered. In tearing her from the spot where 


she had so long vegetated, the charm of her ex- 
istence was dissolved—if it is ible to sup- 
pose any charm connected with an existence 
useless and unlovely as hers. But so it was. 
The link which bound her to life was broken— 
long habits and attachments were destroyed— 
the few faces that she leved beamed on her no 
more with kindness, and poor Molly grew 


weaker and weaker, till in a few months after 

her removal, she shut her eyes upon a world, 

that had yielded her few enjoyments, because 

her own embittered and perverted feelings, 

taught her to hate and defy it. 
* 


* * 


Yet it is said that this compound of oddity, 
ill-nature, and suspicion, who exhibited features 
so wrinkled and morose, and moved with a 
pace, each step of which betrayed distrust and 
jealousy, was once as fair a maid as ever the 
sun shone upon. I cannot describe her minute- 
ly, but tradition says, her hair was dark and 
soft, her eyes sparkling with joy, her full lips 
wreathed with smiles, and the glow of youth 
and health, mantled with changeful beauty on 
her cheek ;—she was beloved too, and by the 
favorite of the village—one, for whom every 
maiden cighed, but whom one alone could 
charm. He was frank and confiding, but she 
had one fault, which made her such as we have 
seen—that fatal fault which has poisoned so 
many streams of happiness. Suspicion was her 
bane—her lover knew it, for even in the early 
days of their love, the brightness of many a 
happy hour had been overcast by its malignant 
pe or and his companions warned him of 
the wreck it would finally make of his peace. 
Bat he could not renounce her, and he trusted 
to her better feelings, to his own faithful and 
devoted love, which though often doubted had 
never swerved, to subdue this evil and unjust 
passion. But alas! this hope was based on a 
false foundation. Prone as she was to jealousy, 
it was constantly aroused by those around her; 
yet there was one, her bosom friend, against 
whom she harbored the most lively but unjust 
suspicion—suspicion that was confirmed in her 
mind by a circumstance, which finally deter- 
mined her fate. 

She had been walking towards the noon of a 
very warm day, and on returning to her home, 
was surprised to find her lover ensconced in an 
old fashioned arm chair, in a profound sleep. 
He had been violently exercising, and overcome 
by the oppressive heat, had fallen into a slum- 
ber as he sat waiting for her return. She 
moved softly towards him, for he was dreaming, 
and murmured in his sleep—but her step was 
arrested, when she heard the name of her sus- 
pected rival fall from his lips. She remained 
motionless, and the color forsook her cheek—- 
when, again it was uttered, and she sprang for- 
ward, with a vehement and passionate excla- 
mation. He awoke—but it was to hear himself 
discarded and denounced, with the look and ac- 
centofa maniac. Her lips were bloodless, her 
eye gleamed with concentrated passion, and 
her whole frame trembled with emotion. In 
vain he essayed to speak—she imperiously com- 
manded him to silence, and fearfully adjured 
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heaven to bear witness to the ‘vow, with which 
she banished one so faithless, from her heart. 
He gazed at the distorted visage of one he had 
thought so beautiful, with astonishment, but he 
attempted not again to address her—the veil of 
love had fallen from his eyes, and all the horrors 
of the union he had escaped, flashed upon his 
view. He turned and quitted her without a 
word. He spoke but to one of what had passed, 
ahd in two dave he departed from the village. 
Whither he went, no one knew, but it is sup- 

he sailed for another land, as no tidings 
were ever after received of him, by the few 
friends he left. 

She heard that he was gone, and for a time 
she heeded it not; but as the waves of passion 
ebbed, love returned with added force. She 
watched and watched, but in vain—he came 
not—he sent not, and the sickness of hope de- 


ferred, rendered still sharper the barbed arrows 
of remorse that pierced her heart. None pitied 
her, for the story of the quarrel had got abroad, 
and all espoused the cause of the injured lover, 
Years rolled on, and no one again sought her 
hand, while every unlovely trait, but chiefly 
suspicion, that darkest one of all, deepened and 
more strongly marked her character. She was 
shunned and slighted, and she grew ill-natured 
and morose. A violent fever deprived her of 
hearing, and this calamity increased her promi- 
nent foible, till she began to hate and suspect 
all around her, was hated in return, and grew 
to be the deserted and misanthropic old woman, 
whose portrait I have just now drawn from life. 
And from my little sketch may be deduced a 
very good moral, which, however, shall be left 
to the sagacity of the reader to extract. 
Montreal. E. L.. C. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF A LITTLE STRANGER, 


BY CHARLES M. F. DEEMS. 


Ir every kind wish were a rose, 
And the rose had not a thorn, 
Your path through life with loveliest flowers, 
Fair girl, I would adorn, 
If every kind wish of the heart 
Were a rich and precious gem, 
I'd place upon thy placid brow, 
A brilliant diadem. 


But flowers may fade and gems decay, 
And earthly joys depart ; 

One treasure only will remain— 
The peace of the pure in heart! 


Follow that star !——and when the night 
Of this darksome life shall end, 

Its pure beam with the light above 
Shall gently, softly blend. 
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THE 


Tue pale stars sparkled in the sky, 

And the young moon looked on two gentle beings, 
Robed in the light of loveliness; the one, 

Fair and fragile as youth’s earliest love, 

The other, purely beautjful as youth itself. 

The first spoke in a gentle tone, the fairy 

Words of a sister’s tenderness : 


“Sister! why is it, that I hear 
Thy voice no more in gladness ? 
Why are the words you utter now, 
So filled with thought and sadness? 
The flush upon thy cheek, 
Glows fitfully and bright; 
And thine eye, once calmly shining, 
Now burns with a fearful light. 
The liquid music of thy laugh, 
I listen for in vain; 
Say, dearest, am I never more 
o hear it sound again?” 


“ Yes, Sister, when the daring dreams 
Of my spirit are fulfiled, 

When all my restless yearnings 
Are gratified and still’d, 

When the world’s approving eye 
Shall sparkle at my name; 

And when the laurel wreath is mine, 
That genius twines for fame ! 

Then, will the joyous laugh ring out, 
That rarely echoes now, 


SISTERS. 


And the happiness of parted hours 
Will brighten on my brow!” 


“ Nay, dear one, why thus cast aside 
The joys of tenderer ties, 

To seek the dreamy ecstacy 
That in proud ambition lies? 

Let others win the crown you deem 
Bright as those stars above, 

But you should cling to gentler things, 


For woman’s world is love!” 


“ Sister, such thoughts and hopes as mine, 
Pass not like dew, away; 
I worship idols, loftier far 
Than earthly gods of clay ! 
I ask an immortality 
That mind alone can give, 
A gift, that after I have gone 
ill bid my memory live! 
I would wield the pen with the.mighty power 
That in my spirit lies, 
And gain at last, the glorious meed, 
Of a fame that never dies !” 


She had her wish! but her cheek grew pale, 

And her eye had a fearful light, 

As it gleamed o’er the pages of burning thought, 

She traced in the <= of night, 

But that was gone, Fame could not saye, 

And the laurel wreath, was laid on the grave! 
J.T. GB. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Tere are several aspects under which our 
meditations may be associated in regard to 
friendship. Upon the theatre of life, man was 
designed by his Maker for social enjoyment. 
He was blessed with powers, by which associ- 
ations of companions, enjoyments, amusements 
and pleasures might be called back at discre- 
tion, and in the raptures of retrospective con- 
templation, arouse the feelings to renewed vi- 
tality. The characteristic features of compan- 
ionship, impress their lineaments upon the 
heart; and after the lapse of years, we can call 
up the portrait of some beloved compeer, and 
dwell with sweetest contemplation upon the 
jecund hours of youthful festivity and mirth, 
that then strewed their happiness upon our 
path. In the heart of man, selfish as it is, and 
biassed as it may be, by self-adulation, there are 
all the materials for the most exalted friendship 
and love. There are faculties there that, dila- 
ting and expanding, throw open their portals, 
and give a most cheerful lodgment to kindred 
spirits. In the receptacle of our own feelings, 
we have a home for permanent and lasting en- 
joyment, where we may luxuriate in bliss ec- 
static. The stream that from hence issues 
forth bears down every irapediment; and forces 
its way through every obstacle. To arrive at 
this enviable destiny, man must surmount all 
the embarrassments of distrust or suspicion. 
While even the apprehension of deception 
lurks about the heart, the sombre cloud of un- 
happiness will force itself upon our horizon. 
For this reason we regard friendship alone a 
mere name—a fantasy of the imagination. 

Such is the constitutional organization of hu- 
man beings, that self holds predominance over 
every consideration that a mere formai associa- 
tion may suggest. If there were no interests 
involved, then the term friendship that the in- 
animate stoic appropriates to himself, heartless 
as it is, might be our boast of superior enlight- 
enment. But at the name of interest, the heart 
recoils upon itself—dnd leaves every other con- 
nexion in lone and shameful abandonment. 
When the storm gathers—when calamities be- 
fall—when disasters sweep around, and all 
unite like the desolating plagues of Egypt to 
wither, to blight, to destroy; the riven heart is 
left to brave its fate alone, and, to add pungen- 
cy to its torturing horrors, may see the feather 
that its own ardent feelings had nurtured, 
winging the dart that rankles in the death 
wound. 

Friendship! What is it? A perfect chame- 
leon that suits itself to every phase of society— 
that accommodates itself to personal aggran- 
dizement alone—a cold civility that shoots its 
roots into an iceberg and flourishes only in the 
asperity of its frozen atmosphere. It is love 
that cements hearts in one—that dissolves un- 
der the genial warmth of enlightened affection 
the adamant of the soul. Yes, it is in this, and 
this alone, that friendship—true—lasting friend- 
ship, has even a name. This, and this alone, is 


the soil in which it can grow; every where 
else it is sickly and dying. But here it springs 
up—spreads its boughs—and affords a secure 
shelter to every other feeling of the heart. To 
change the figure: the child of misfortune can 
here behold his image reflected as in a mirror, 
and what is a little remarkable and that most 
powerfully tests the principle in question, when 
overpowering calamities arrest, such as drive 
the fireless friendship of a philosophic world 
into annihilation, the reflected representation is 
most beautifully bright, while the enrapturing 
satisfaction steals over the soul—that though a 
deceptious world may flatter but to disappoint, 
and self-interested mortals like the spider may 
throw a web of protection around us, merely to 
entangle and destroy, in the heart of affection 
and love, the name, the image retains all its 
soul inspiring energies, and lives in all the 
fondness of indelible and unfading recollections. 
No sculptor’s hand ever engraved more lasting 
impressions than here stand out in bold relief. 

There is much both interesting and instruc- 
tive in the history of David and Jonathan. The 
one was a youth raised in obscurity upon the 
plains of Bethlehem. His mornings were devo- 
ted to the arrangement of his flocks—his noons 
were employed in chanting the favorite airs of 
Judah’s land—his evenings were witnesses of 
his filial fidelity. Unobtrusive in his manners, 
he sought not the bustle and hurry of public 
employ. He contented himself to be little and 
unknown. But beautiful in person—powerful 
in body—warlike and undaunted in spirit—vic- 
torious in personal rencontre with a giant, his 
name became celebrated throughout the realm. 

The other was the son of a king, and was 
raised amidst the magnificence of princes— 
surrounded with the pomp and splendour of 
state. Sycophantic courtiers crowded to his 
feet, and obsequious devotees contended with 
each other in rendering homage unto him. 

Circumstances threw them in contact. The 
fountain of their feelings opened and ran in the 
same channel; their souls were knit together. 
Friendship threw its chain around them, and 
united them in indissoluble ties. What was the 
issue? In the time of David’s calamity, when 
Saul hunted him like a partridge of the moun- 
tains—pursued him with blood-thirsty malice, 
and with an armed company sought him through 
the length and breadth of the land; in that 
hour of exigency and accumulating distresses, 
Jonathan gave him his mantle, his bow, his 
sword and dis belt—threw himself beneath the 
vengeance that ——e upon his father’s brow 
—battled with the disappointed fury that raged 
in the palace, and thus at the imminent hazard 
of his own life, rescued his friend from the vio- 
lence of exasperated tyrranny. 

In what lively contrast do the cases of Jona- 
than and Saul present themselves to the mind! 
The one was a friend only so far as personal ac- 
commodation was concerned. When the youth- 
ful David braved the power of Goliah, and effect- 
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ed the salvation of the people, then did the 
heart of Saul rejoice. But the anthems of Sa- 
lem’s choristers who placed the garland upon 
the brow of Jesse’s son, tore friendship from his 
throne, and dashed its urn in broken fragments 
at the feet of him whose name should have re- 
verberated with sweetest symphony through 
his palace chambers. The turbid waters of 
malice rolled their poisonous streams through 
all his enjoyments, while green-eyed envy with 
fiendish fire pursued the object of his hate, un- 
til upon Mount Gilboa, driven to desperation by 
the prevalence of Philistia’s fortune over those 
of Israel, he fell in premature death upon his 
own sword. 

The friendship of Jonathan was the exube- 
rance of an affectionate heart—the overflowing 
of ardent attachment—where selfish considera- 
tions were not recognized even nominally, but 
where disinterested devotion expanded its ex- 
cellencies like the golden sun when diffusing 
his daybeam in bridegroom majesty. 

With this delineation of the subject before 
us, We may give wing to poetic fancy, and sing 
with the muse of Parnassus : 


“When friendship once is rooted fast, 
It isa plant no storm can sever; 
Transtixed and heedless as the blast, 
It blooms and flourishes forever. 
Friendship, the name so dear to me, 
So warmly felt by those we love, 

It sull imparts a pleasing hope, 
To part on earth and meet above.” 


This friendship is not subject to the influence 
of those variable winds, that whirl the passions 
to and fro. Like a firm pillar itrests securely. 
It shines not only when fortune smiles—when 
we are surrounded by the grandeur of an earth- 
ly potentate—when al) the heart of man could 
wish is spread out in rich variety before him, 
when unbounded possessions and territories of 
unlimited extent acknowledge him to be the 
rightful owner. It shines not only in the su- 
perb palace of the monarch, but seeks a lodge- 
ment in adverse circuinstances, and its resplen- 
dent rays are seen illuminating the mud- 
patched walls of the cottage, and throwing a 
halo of contentment around the coy sons of mis- 
fortune. It laughs at the violence of the storm. 
It drives the life-boat over the mountain bil- 
lows, and rescues from oblivion the contiding 
associate. It pours the healing balsam into the 
wounds of the half:butchered traveller, while 
the disdainful Levite and the supercilious priest, 
witnesses of the tragedy, may yet pass in cold 
disregard upon the other side. Yea, vary your 
circumstances as you may, this companion of our 
youth—this comforter of our manhood, will 
bring the anodyne to human sufferings, and 
open before us the delightful Palmyrine of hap- 
piness “in this waste howling wilderness.” 
marvel not, therefore, that erring heathens 
apotheosise this virtue—I marvel most that the 
statue thereof was not a statue of gold. 

Emory and Henry College. J. A. M, 
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THE FOLLOWING LINES WERE WRITTEN BY A YOUNG 


LADY FROM LOWER CANADA, WHO VISITED 


THE SOUTH FOR HER HEALTH, WITH HER BROTHER, IN THE SPRING OF 1856. 


Can I forget my native land, that lovely spot of 
earth, 

And call another clime my own, that never gave 
me birth? 

Can I forget my native land, that gave me friends 
so dear, 

Who sympathized in all my fears, and gave me 
tear for tear? 

Can I forget my native land, while sisters kind 
are there, 


OD OOS. 


And brothers, too, who always sought to know my 
wish and care ? 

Can I forget my native land, that dear, enchanting 
place, 

Where, first I felt a father’s love, a mother’s kind 
embrace ? 

And, last of all, can I forget that holy place of God, 

Where first I felt my sins forgiven, cleansed by a 
Saviour’s blood ? E. W. S. 


Ogeechee Shoals, Geo. 
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CASTLES 


Wuar a delightful employment is building 
castles in the air! What occupation more 
pleasant than to pass a leisure hour in invent- 
ing some charming illusion whieh can never be 
realized, or in raising a castle filled with the 
bright dreams of hope, and ornamented with 
pictures of future enjoyment! There are few 
persons who have not had some experience in 
the art of raising these imaginary abodes of 
happiness. The captive in his lonely cell, the 
invalid on the bed of sickness, and even the 
school-girl could acknowledge the consolation 
they have received in the prospect (hopeless or 
otherwise) of one of these habitations of liberty 
and happiness. 

While real castles of every description re- 

10 


IN 


THE AIR. 


quire care, and time, and toil in their erection, 
all that is necessary here is to give the reins 
to imagination, and enjoy the fruits of her la- 
bours. 

As the materials are so easily obtained, and 
the task such a delightful one, no wonder that 
so many build castles, when otherwise they 
could not even have erected a shed; and al- 
though objections have been raised against this, 
and it has been said that they occupy time 
which could be better employed, and it generally 
produces feelings of disappointment, yet eria] 
architecture is so well suited to the taste of 
mankind, that it has continued in vogue from 
time immemorial, ‘, G. 

Philadelphia. 
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ed the salvation of the people, then did the 
heart of Saul rejoice. But the anthems of Sa- 
lem’s choristers who placed the land upon 
the brow of Jesse’s son, tore friendship from his 
throne, and dashed its urn in broken fragments 
at the feet of him whose name should have re- 
verberated with sweetest symphony through 
his palace chambers. The turbid waters of 
malice rolled their poisonous streams through 
all his enjoyments, while green-eyed envy with 
fiendish fire pursued the object of his hate, un- 
til upon Mount Gilboa, driven to desperation by 
the prevalence of Philistia’s fortune over those 
of Israel, he fell in premature death upon his 
own sword. 

The friendship of Jonathan was the exube- 
rance of an affectionate heart—the overflowing 
of ardent attachment—where selfish considera- 
tions were not recognized even nominally, but 
where disinterested devotion expanded its ex- 
cellencies like the golden sun when diffusing 
his daybeam in bridegroom majesty. 

With this delineation of the subject before 
us, we may give wing to poetic fancy, and sing 
with the muse of Parnassus : 


“When friendship once is rooted fast, 
It is a plant no storm can sever; 
Transfixed and heediess as the blast, 
It blooms and flourishes forever. 
Friendship, the name so dear to me, 
So warmly felt by those we love, 

It still imparts a pleasing hope, 
To part on earth and meet above.” 


This friendship is not subject to the influence 
of those variable winds, that whirl the passions 
to and fro. Like a firm pillar it rests securely. 
It shines not only when fortune smiles—when 
we are surrounded by the grandeur of an earth- 
ly potentate—when al) the heart of man could 
wish is spread out in rich variety before him, 
when unbounded possessions and territories of 
unlimited extent acknowledge him to be the 
rightful owner. It shines not only in the su- 
perb palace of the monarch, but seeks a lodge- 
ment in adverse circumstances, and its resplen- 
dent rays are seen illuminating the mud- 
patched walls of the cottage, and throwing a 
halo of contentment around the coy sons of mis- 
fortune. It laughs at the violence of the storm. 
It drives the life-boat over the mountain bil- 
lows, and rescues from oblivion the confiding 
associate. It pours the healing balsam into the 
wounds of the half-butchered traveller, while 
the disdainful Levite and the supercilious priest, 
witnesses of the tragedy, may yet pass in cold 
disregard upon the other side. Yea, vary your 
circumstances as you may, this companion of our 

outh—this comforter of our manhood, will 
ie the anodyne to human sufferings, and 
open before us the delightful Palmyrine of hap- 
piness “in this waste howling wilderness.” I 
marvel not, therefore, that erring heathens 
apotheosise this virtue—I marvel most that the 
statue thereof was not a statue of gold. 

Emory and Henry College. J. A. M, 
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THE FOLLOWING LINES WERE WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY FROM LOWER CANADA, 


WHO VISITED 


THE SOUTH FOR HER HEALTH, WITH HER BROTHER, IN THE SPRING OF 1836. 


Can I forget my native land, that lovely spot of 
earth, 

And call another clime my own, that never gave 
me birth? 

Can I forget my native land, that gave me friends 
so dear, 

Who sympathized in all my fears, and gave me 
tear for tear? 

Can I forget my native land, while sisters kind 
are there, 


And brothers, too, who always sought to know my 
wish and care? 
Can I forget my native land, that dear, enchanting 


place, 
Where, first I felt a father’s love, a mother’s kind 
embrace ? 
And, last of all, can I forget that holy place of God, 
Where first I felt my sins forgiven, cleansed by a 


Saviour’s blood ? E. W. 8. 


Ogeechee Shoals, Geo. 
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Waar a delightful employment is building 
castles in the air! What occupation more 
pleasant than to pass a leisure hour in invent- 
ing some charming illusion which can never be 
realized, or in raising a castle filled with the 
bright dreams of hope, and ornamented with 
pictures of future enjoyment! There are few 
persons who have not had some experience in 
the art of raising these imaginary abodes of 
happiness. The captive in his lonely cell, the 
invalid on the bed of sickness, and even the 
school-girl could acknowledge the consolation 
they have received in the prospect (hopeless or 
otherwise) of one of these habitations of liberty 
and happiness. 

While = castles of every description re- 


quire care, and time, and toil in their erection, 
all that is necessary here is to give the reins 
to imagination, and enjoy the fruits of her la- 
bours. 

As the materials are so easily obtained, and 
the task such a delightful one, no wonder that 
so many build castles, when otherwise the 
could not even have erected a shed; and al- 
though objections have been raised against this, 
and it has been said that they occupy time 
which could be better employed, and it generally 
produces feelings of disappointment, yet erial 
architecture is so well suited to the taste of 
mankind, that it has continued in vogue from 
time immemorial. T. G. 

Philadelphia. 
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BY MISS M. MILES. 


Srar after star had come forth, and the clock 
of the old church of the village had pealed forth 
the midnight hour as Roland Cranstoun knelt 
for his mother’s blessing. On the morrow he 
was to go forth from the familiar scenes of his 
boyish days, to tempt the wild waste of ocean; 
and the sweet spell of poesy was on his spirit as 
he murmured forth 


* Pray for me mother, pray that no an a 
May come o’er my hopes and prospects bright, 
Pray that my days may be long and fair, 

Free from the withering touch of care”— 


And most fervently did the mother’s prayer go 
up amidst the deep hush of the midnight. 

Roland Cranstoun’s step had ever been amidst 
—y halls; but his father was dead, leaving 
him but a younger son’s portion and a haughty 
spirit for an inheritance. The army was open 
to him, and soon the name of Capt. Cranstoun 
was read in the public papers of the day, and 
that his regiment was ordered abroad. 

“What! though these broad lands are mine, 
brother, are not our hearts the same as in the 
days of our boyhood? Is not one home large 
enough for us both? Stay with your kindred, 
Roland, stay to witness my happiness, and my 
sweet Anna shall be to you a sister.” 

Roland Cranstoun wrung his brother’s hand 
with strong feeling, and there was a slight qui- 
ver of his proud lip as he answered: “I know 
your generous spirit Henry ; I know what I sa- 
crifice, but you must have the means of sup- 
porting the dignity of our ancient house, and I 
could not brook dependence. Do not tempt me 
my brother; I must go forth unshrinkingly.” 

The mother felt he had chosen the wiser part, 
and strengthened him with counsel and prayer. 
It was his last evening in his home; and each 
loved haunt had been visited again and again. 
Each old tenant had been up to the Abbey with 
a tear in the eye, and a kind word for master 
Roland; and with much emotion had he wrung 
each toil-worn hand. The evening wore away, 
and witha kiss upon the cheek of his new sister, 
and a smothered God bless you, as he returned 
his brother’s embrace, he broke from the family 
circle, and when all preparations were made for 
his departure, early the next morning sought 
his mother’s chamber for her parting blessing. 

The morning dawned fair and bright, but there 
was a “vacant seat at board and hearth;” and 
the inmates ef Cranstoun Abbey felt as if one 
= of sunshine had departed from their 

welling: 
! 
Mighetseeno 
And let the ocean caves give forth, 
A fitting minstrelsy !— 


And Roland Cranstoun was pacing the deck 
of the gallant ship with a thoughtful brow but 
proud step, as the merry shores of England re- 
ceded from view. 


“ Whither are those sighs wafted, Cranstoun, 
my good fellow?” asked a brother officer, upon 
whose arm leaned a young and beautiful female. 
“Is there any maiden fair 


“ Weeping in lonely bower ?” 


“No! Iam free, but my thoughts were home- 
ward bound, Sedley!” 

“So would mine be,” replied his friend, “ but 
that this foolish girl chose to leave home and 
kindred to follow a soldier’s fortunes;” and the 
look of fondness that he cast upon the young 
being beside him, showed how much he felt her 
devoted love. “Come, I must introduce you to 
Mrs. Sedley.” 

Roland turned to greet her, and inwardly 
wondered that the fragile girl before him should 
ever have dreamed of tempting the dangers of 
the sea. A feeling of pity for a moment took 
possession of his heart, for he as yet knew not 
woman’s strength in her hour of need. 

Sedley and he had been friends from their 
earliest days; but the former’s duties the last 
two years had cast their lots in different places; 
and it was with all the warmth of kindly feeling 
that they met previous to their embarkation on 
board the same ship. He had recently married 
his cousin, and to Roland she soon became al- 


most as a sister; so confiding was she in her 
friendship for her husband’s friend. 

“Do you know who that young girl is, Ro- 
land,” she asked one day, just as they came in 


view of their “destined haven;” “I have no- 
ticed her earnest gaze more than once, fixed 
upon you. There is something singularly beau- 
tiful about her face.” 

“I have seen those brilliant eyes before, I 
am sure, but where Icannot think. There, she 
has vanished again. They say yon dark browed 
subaltern is her father, and that he has forbidden 
her appearing on deck. Her face haunts me 
like some vision of my childhood.” 

“Her name is Florence, so I heard them call 
her,” said Sedley joining them, “but her father, 
Cranstoun, do you know him?” and a shade of 
anxiety passed over the face of the speaker. 

“ No! I know no one of the name of Ridg- 
ley; why do you ask?” 

“ Only to bid you be on your guard ; I fear he 
means you some evil.” 

“Me!” but ere he could give expression to 
his astonishment, the glad shout of the seamen 
and soldiers, as they neared the shore, called off 
their attention and the conversation dropped. 

“Spain! sunny Spain! Oh, there is breathing 
beauty beneath thy skies,” murmured the young 
officer as he was wandering forth one evening. 
His regiment was stationed not far from ——, 
the then seat of war; though as yet they had 
seen no actual service. He was alone and sad, 
for his dreams were of the “ancient Abbey;” 
and the voices of his kindred seemed blent 
with the evening wind sighing through orange 
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ves. The shadows of night were beginning 
to fall ere he turned towards his quarters. Sud- 
denly a sweet and thrilling voice warbled close 
to his ear— 
jad com bimenetn yoosetcke= 
There’s danger in the star-lit path, 
The warning comes from one of earth,” 

Startled, he darted forward todiscover the hid- 
den songstress, but he caught only a glimpse of 
a slight figure as it disappeared amidst the grove 
of limes. The warning was evidently intended 
for him; but he was perplexed and amazed. 
Who in this stranger land could do him injury; 
and who, for the voice was that of a female, 
should take this interest in his fate? But he was 
not long suffered to indulge his meditations. A 
bright weapon flashed before his eyes, and he 
found himself attacked by three ruffians. De- 
termined to sell his life as dearly as possible, he 
drew his sword, and for a few moments kept 
them at bay. He had received a severe wound 
in the shoulder, and was fast losing strength 
from the effusion of blood; a sudden faintness 
was stealing over him, and he sunk to the 
ground; but ere the bared knife of the taller 
ruffian had reached his heart, a shout recalled 
his fleeting senses, and Sedley and a band of 
his gallant soldiers burst upon them. One of 


the ruffians was killed, but the others escaped. 
The body was recognized as that of a peasant, 
who was supposed to hold communication with 
a well known brigand band. Cranstoun’s wound 


was not dangerous, but it was of such a nature 
as to prevent him from using his arm for many 
months, and he soon obtained leave of absence ; 
though inwardly murmuring that his proud 
hopes of distinguishing himself in the approach- 
ing strife, were crumbled to the dust. The 
laurel wreath he coveted was not to grace his 
brow. 

Home! home! was his thought; and all pre- 
parations being made, he was to start on the 
morrow. He was sitting with his friends be- 
neath the sweet moonlight, that was resting on 
the mouldering ruins of what was once a pa- 
lace, belonging to some proud grandee, whose 
very name kad died on time’s records. 

“Would that I too could see the faces of 
mine own,” softly whispered Mrs. Sedley, 
through her tears. “ Mother! sisters! you will 
see them all, and tell them that their Flora’s 
heart is often with them.” 

“ But still, my Flora would follow me to share 
my dangers and privations,” said Sedley. “ Does 
she now repent? The soldier’s bride must give 
up much, but the soldier’s heart feels deeply 
her devotion.” 

“Never, Horace! Your lot is mine ;” and her 
eye was lifted to his face, with a look he could 
not mistake. “ But, even you sometimes long 
for a sight of old England; and Roland will soon 
see her dear shores,” 

“ Turn! turn! from fair England, there’s death in thy path, 
Tho’ her bowers may smile fairest of earth ; 

There’s danger around thee, 
Its meshes have bound thee, 
And mourning shall be in the halls of thy birth.” 

Every one started up as the words fell upon 
their ear, chanted in a low sweet voice, yet 


distinct enough for them to catch each sound. 
They searched the ruins but could find no trace 
of any one's having been secreted there. 

“Strange!” exclaimed Cranstoun. “That I 
have some enemy I cannot doubt; but from 
whom come these mysterious warnings! I will 
stay and unravel this plot.” 

“Do not stay, Roland,” said Sedley earnestly, 
“Nor seek England either. Distrust not this 
second warning; I will endeavour to find some 
clue to this labyrinth. You must leave to-mor- 
row, but your destination must be a secret, and 
a chosen band shall guard you beyond the reach 
of danger. I suspect Ridgely has something to 
do with these dark doings; for I have seen such 
a look of scowling hate upon his dark face, when 
his eye has been-bent upon you, as has curdled 
my very blood.” 

“ But why should he seek my destruction? [ 
know not the man, except as one who holds 
aloof from all companionship with his fellows. 
Why should he thus pursue me !”—and his 
haughty brow darkened as he looked at his dis- 
abled arm. “Could I but wield my good 
sword,” he fiercely added, “I would soon call 
him to a dread account.” 

Mrs. Sedley laid her hand upon his arm im- 
ploringly, “ Roland, Roland, beware! there may 
be more listeners beneath these sweet skies than 

ou wot of now. Hush! for pity’s sake, and 
et us leave this spot.” 

“Yes!” said her husband, “for you know 
mine are only conjectures. We can bring for- 
ward no proof of this man’s villainy. Let us be 
wending toour own dwelling, and there we can 
form our plans.” 

And they left the old ruin, with the sweet 
moonbeam resting peacefully on the desolate 
ruins of halls, where mirth and music once had 
been. Their forms were nearly hid from view 
by the embowering trees, when a dark figure 
came forth from behind a ruined arch, and gazed 
after them with a fiend-like smile upon his face. 

“Ah! go forth Roland Cranstoun, with your 
lofty brow and stately bearing. Go forth with 
your sage advisers to ’scape me—Ha! ha! my 
coils are round thee, and I will compass sea and 
land for revenge. When your heart’s blood is 
red upon my blade, then, only then shall I rest 
satisfied.” And he shook the bared weapon 
tauntingly in the direction they had taken. 

Suddenly a young girl sprung forth, and knelt 
low at his feet. The shadows of sixteen sum- 
mers could hardly have touched her fair brow, 
and there she knelt, 


“ With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art”— 


but no sound broke the deep silence. 

“ Lelia!” and the tones of the voice were 
stern and low, “what do you here girl?” 

“Father!” and the thrillingly sweet accénts 
came like music on the ear. “Father! by the 
memory of my sainted mother, abjure this dark 
deed. Are we not’ forbidden to take ven- 
geance!” 

“Tush, gir!, have I not told you that blood 
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alone can wash out the memory of that hour. And 
mark me, Lelia, I do distrust you of late. By 
my faith I believe you entertain some girlish 
affection for this same youth. Ha! do you dream 
ene of the proud Cranstoun’s race would wed a 
smuggler’s daughter. Lelia, he dies by my 
hand—and you, girl, may wear the willow if 
you will.” 

The maiden sprung to her-feet: “ Beware, 
father, or you will find your child has some 
portion of your own spirit. Taunt me again 
with my deep love, and I will say one word 
that shall give you to a dungeon and chains. I 
love you not, father; and but that I promised 
my gentle mother, on her death bed, to watch 
your dark course, I would go forth a wanderer 
through the world. I tell you again, that I will 
warn Roland Cranstoun—and the knife shall 
reach the heart of your daughter ere it be 
stained with his life blood;” and with a light 
step she bounded away. 

“Fool! idiot that | was to trust her,” mut- 
tered the man as he slowly followed. 


Cranstoun was in Venice, and two months 
went by without bringing any solution of the 
mystery; the third found him laid low with fe- 
ver. In his delirious dreams he fancied that the 
Mysterious warnings were again on his ear, and 
he was conscious that a gentle hand smoothed 
his pillow, and held the cordial! to his parched 
lip. A long heavy sleep fell upon him; when 
he awoke, he saw one in the garb of a sister of 
mercy by his bedside; he was too exhausted for 
speech; but she held a cooling draught, and put 
her finger to her lip in token of silence. Ina 
half dreaming state he again sunk back, but not 
before he was conscious of looking upon a face 
of exceeding beauty. A heavy step was heard 
outside of the door—it opened, and the dark- 
browed figure of the ruined palace softly enter- 
ed the room. Cautiously he stole towards the 
table, on which was many a drink and medicine. 

“ Simpletons!” he muttered, “ they are afraid 
of the fever; and laud me for braving the 
danger for my friend. Well friend, let it be, 
this powder will give him short shrift, and ’tis 
surer than the dagger or knife:” and he turned 
the contents of a small paper into a small 
chrystal cup that held some prescribed drink, 
and hastily left the room. Roland saw the 
whole, and knew ‘twas Ridgley’s form and 
face, but he was too weak to raise his voice or 
hand. But there was one other watcher, the 
fair being who was watching his weary couch. 
She sprang to the table, and with a glance at 
the contents of the cup dashed it to the ground, 
where it shivered into a hundred pieces. It 
was poison. 

The stars looked down in their quiet beauty, 
and the soft air of evening, such an eve as is 
only met with beneath Italia’s skies, was steal- 
ing gently into the sick room of Roland Crans- 
toun. He was reclining on a couch propped 
by pillows near the open window, and there 
with an anxious brow was Sister Theresa. 

“Tell me your name, sweet lady? It is 
strange that one so young and fair should keep 
such fearful virgils by my couch.” 


“Tis my vocation to soothe the sick and sor- 
rowful,” answered she in tones of music. 

“Surely I have heard that voice before, and 
met a face strangely like thine. But my head 
is weak yet, and I cannot recollect. Surely it 
was not always Sister Theresa.” 

A knock at the door interrupted them, and 
ere she could reply, it was burst hastily open, 
and the glad greeting of Horace Sedley fell 
like a tone from home upon the yearning heart 
of the sufferer. 

* Now the blessed virgin be praised,” mur- 
mured Sister Theresa, and the shade of anxi- 
ety passed from her brow. 

“Sedley, my dear friend, where do you 
come from?” exclaimed Roland, as he warmly 
wrung his hand—“I thought you still in sunny 
Spain.” ey! 

“No! my old uncle has departed this life, 
leaving me heir to his wealth and titles—a 
good long rent roll mine is too. I immediately 
sold .out, and shall expect you to receive Sir 
Horace Sedley, and lady, with a deal of form 
and ceremony.” 

“ What, is Flora with you ?” : 

“Yes! Nothing would do, but the silly gir) 
must see Italy, though she has since confessed 
that she had a presentiment you were in some 
danger.” 

“And so I have been, Horace, from more 
than one cause—Ridgley has been here, and 
though this gentle maiden warded off the blow, 
and from her lips I can gather nothing, yet I 
am confident he has attempted to remove me 
by poison.” 

“Ah! I was just going to say that Ridgley 
deserted but a few weeks after you left. Can 
he be taken, his fate is certain.” 

Sister Theresa laid her cold hand on Sedley’s 
arm—*“ Guard well your friend—my duty calls 
me away, there is danger around him—and as 
he values life let him leave not this room till I 
bid.” And gathering her veil about her, she 
glided from the apartment. 

Sedley started —“ Why, Cranstoun, that 
surely is the same voice that I heard in the old 
ruin.” 

Conviction flashed upon Roland’s mind. Yes, 
he was sure he had heard those thrilling tones 
before, and met that sweet pale face. “Sed- 
ley—yon beautiful being is certainly a guardian 
angel by my side. Is it not strange that for- 
tune should have singled me out as the hero of 
a romance like this—I would give my good 
sword to know what the end will be.” 


A gondola is gliding swiftly o’er the blue 
waves, and the moonlight is giving a silver 
gleam, and the soft evening air just curling their 
surface—strange that evil thoughts should have 
place in such a scene of loveliness. 

* Antonio, I tell yon that twice, thrice I have 
failed; that girl is my bane. I verily believe 
that there is an evil spirit in that beautiful 
form to circumvent my designs. Before her 
only do I quail. Take her off my hands, and gold, 
aye, gold beyond your thought shall be yours.” 

“ Ridgley, I have told you I love the girl, 
and I will be kinder to her than her own 
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father—but she hates me, I read it in he 


‘* But nevertheless shall wed thee to-mor- 
row, Antonio, she shall be yours. And then, 
when you have borne her afar, you, boy, shall 
know the depth of Ridgley’s hate. 

The gondola glided onward, and those dark 
spirits formed their plans for the morrow. 

Silence was in the streets of Venice, as 
Ridgely entered his temporary dwelling. A 
young fair girl had laid her weary head upon 
her arm by the open window, with only her 
own clustering ringlets for a screen from the 
night air. The step roused her from her slum- 


bers, and springing up she stood erect before 
hi 


im. 
“ Lelia, I have blithe news for you. To- 
morrow, ere the sun goes down, you will be the 
bride of Antonio Montoli; am I not a kind fa- 
ther to provide so well for you ?” 

The beautiful being before him raised her 
eyes to his face. The rich colour that had ting- 
ed her cheek faded away, and gave place toa 
marble paleness. There was a smile on her 
father’s lip that the maiden too well understood. 

In a moment her resolution was taken. 

“Father, for naught have I to thank you, 
save for sending me to the convent where I 
early learned lessons of Christian love and 
duty. For the education there received, I do 
thank you; for it has fitted me to fulfil » “4 
duties than falls to one of my station. But, 
father! you have reviled and tormented me. 
You have turned the sweet waters of affection 
to bitterness. I have borne all in silence, but 
father, henceforth our destinies are sundered 
for ever. I will not give my hand to your 
match—I will die sooner—no force shall com- 
pel me. Father, farewell for ever.” And she 
turned to go forth a wanderer from the home of 
him who should have shielded her from harm. 

But the passions of the parent were roused, 
and he sprang forward and grasped her fiercely 
by the hand. There was a glitter of something 
in the moonshine—but with a powerful effort 
she burst away. 


Mrs. Sedley was anxiously awaiting her 
husband’s return, when her servant ushered 
into the apartment a muffled figure. She 
started up. 

“ Lady, fear nothing,” said a low sweet tone 
that thrilled to her heart. “ Lady, I claim your 
protection :” and whilst she held one hand 
pressed to her side, with the other she flung up 
the veil, and discovered the features of Florence 
Ridgley.—Mrs, Sedley uttered an exclamation 
of wonder. 

“ Lady, I am alone in the wide world, and 
throw myself on your protection. My strength 
is fast failing me—I am wounded, and by my 
father’s hand.” 

She sunk upon a couch pale as death, and 
Mrs. Sedley saw with horror that her hand and 
dress were stained with the dark current that 
was oozing from her side. In terror she des- 
patched a servant for her husband and medical 
attendance, and then applied what means she 
had within her reach to staunch the wound. 

10* 


It was not deep, and after dressing it, the Eng- 
lish physician, who had attended Cranstoun, en- 
joined strict quietness; and having adminis- 
tered an opiate, left them. 

Two days went by, and Roland was impa- 
t.ent to breathe the fresh air of heaven. Sister 
“'heresa came not, and the third, in spite of 
Sedley’s remonstrances, he determined to ac- 
company him in his carriage to the —— Villa, 
which he had hired during his stay. His foot 
was already on the step when the click of a 
pistol fell on his ear, and a ball whizzed past 
him. Involuntarily he started back—it saved his 
life, for in another moment William, his faith- 
ful English servant had caught another from 
the hand of the assassin, and fired it; the man 
fell with a groan, disclosing the dark features 
of Ridgley. He was conveyed into the very 
room in which he had attempted to poison Roland. 

A priest was soon sent for, at his own re- 
quest, to shrive the dying man, and Cranstoun 
bent above him. 

He raised himself up. 

“The sands are running low, my son,” said 
the holy man, crossing himself. “Is there 
aught on thy conscience ?”’ 

e replied not, but turning to Roland with a 
look of undying hate, heamely cried—* Do you 
remember the smuggler’s cave by the sea shore, 
near the village of A——, in merry England, 
Roland Cranstoun!—Aye, do you remember 
when a youth, you wandered to the lone spot 
one summer eve. One met you and warned you 
to depart; but P hg with your fearless daring, 
would goon. The man laid a strong hand on 
you to turn you back, and your fierce spirit 
was roused, and with the bitter words of ‘ dog 
and smuggler,’ you struck him a blow in the 
face. The remembrance of that hour has never 
been washed away, and in it was sworn a deep 
oath of vengeance. Look at the subaltern 
Ridgley, and read in his countenance the name 
of Matteo Levesci; a name at which you have 
often quailed in days gone by. 

“T have followed your and ven- 
geance would have been mine, but that, dolt 
that I was, I trusted a child with the secret. 
She warned you well—my malison be on her 
head for it. i hate you with a bitter hatred” — 
and clenching his teeth he sunk back. 

It all came back to Roland Cranstoun’s 
memory. The sunny spot and the dark cave 
that had beguiled him from his home in the 
days of his boyhood to see what treasure it con- 
tained, and the bounding step, and bright beau- 
tiful smile in the fairy-like child who often 
stole away with him by the sea-shore, when 
the smuggler's bark was afar; and the moment 
of ion in which that blow had been struck, 
and the disappearance of Martin Walters soon 
after. It all come back to him like some half- 
forgotten dream. Now he knew where he 
had heard the voice, and met the eye of the 
young girl whose kindly warning had so often 
saved his life; and he turned shuddering awa 
from the dark page of human passions whic 
Walters’ life presented. Ridgley waved them 
all from him, and desired to be alone with his 
priest. When the old man came forth from 
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the chamber, it was to say that his soul had 
gone to its final account. 

Gently as possible was the news of his death 
communicated to his suffering child. A feelin 
of pity and horror at his impious end was all 
the emotion it could excite. His own hand 
had torn asunder the strong ties of filial love, 


“No! no! my sweet Lelia, as this is your 
true name, I cannot so soon part from you. 
Immure yourself ina convent for life—No! you 
shall go back with me to England, and be to 
me a sister.” 

** But, kind lady”—and her tones were 

——* Musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and barp strings meet,” 

“T have none to welcome me there. I am poor 
and alone. Few years may go by ere I shall 
be as one forgotten, whilst you, and those with 
whose destiny mine has been so fearfully inter- 
woven, will be in halls of gladness and mirth, 
surrounded by all you love.” 

** Never, Lelia, never,” exclaimed Cranstoun, 
who stood now before the astonished girl— 
“never—I love you, Lelia—nay, turn not away ; 
and it must be as my bride that you again go 
forth into the world that has so sorely tried 
your youth.” 

“ But I am not of your faith or country, for 
my mother was an Italian, and I am poor in 
wealth and name.” 

“ My kindred shall be thine, Lelia. They 
owe you a deep debt, it shall be repaid in affec- 
tion; and though our creeds differ, our hearts 
worship the same being.” 

Still she hesitated, and flush after flush was 
mantling her cheek and brow. She, the smug- 
gler’s daughter, to be the bride of the high 
born Cranstoun, and carry naught of dowry to 
him. There was woman’s strong love, and 
stronger pride, contending for mastery. 

Lady Sedley took her hand—* You are young, 


prea. 


Lelia, to quit the bright world, and pass years 
of lonely vigils and penances. Think deeply— 
a happy home, and affection’s spells may yet be 
yours.’ 

The maiden’s face was bowed down, but not 
before one single word had pledged her faith to 
her lover. 

“ Why, you all look in sober guise,” éxclaim- 
ed the gay voice of Sedley, about half an hour 
after as he entered the room. “ But cheer up, 
Cranstoun, there is blythe news from fair Eng- 
land. My old uncle, with the eccentric gene- 
rosity that characterised him, has left you the 
pretty estate of Mossville, with sixty thousand 
pounds to support its dignity, in consideration 
of the affection he bore you in your childhood— 
so runs the will, a copy of which has just 
reached me. I give you joy, Cranstoun, for I 
have still more than I know well what to do 
with. So my pretty little Lelia will have al- 
most a fairy house, for Mossside is a little para- 
dise.” 


Home, home—the “ Old Abbaye” is in sight, 
the gates are thrown open, and Roland Crans- 
toun is again in the midst of his kindred. The 
mother blesses her son, the brother grasps his 
hand, and they turn with deeper oe upon 
the head of the beautiful being béside him, 
whom they greet as his bride. She had saved 
their Roland from death, she had watched him 
in sickness in a foreign land, and their hearts 
yearned towards the stranger. Never was 
such a joyous peal rung out, or did the old walls 
sonal to such shouts of merriment as shook 


them that eve, for there were warm hearts to 
welcome back the wanderer; but, there was a 
deeper well-spring of happiness in his soul a 
few months after when his young wife had been 
converted to his creed, and knelt a humble 
worshipper at the same shrine of prayer with 
himself. 









On! I love the sea, the mighty sea, 
When the big waves lash the sky ; 

If my ship is strong as we bound along, 
There’s none so merry as I. 

Then give me the sea, the boundless sea, 
Where I may ever roam, 

Afar from the strife of a stifled life, 
And I ask no better home. 


When the sky is dark, and my gallant bark, 
Is bounding o’er the sea; 

Let the lightnings flash, and the billows dash, 
They cannot frighten me ; 

Let the thunders roll, and from pole to pole, 
Wake air, and sea, and shore, 

Secure I sleep, for God will keep 
Me safe *midst the tempest’s roar. 


But a frightful sight is the blacksome night, 
When far away from land, 

The shivering sail in the passing gale, 

Is torn by an unseen hand. 
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And all around is an om’nous sound, 
That soon the sea may be, 

Dashing its waves o’er our floating graves 
And we in eternity. 


Yet I love to sweep o’er the “ vasty deep,” 
When the waves run mountain high, 
To hear the mast in a fearful blast, 
As the winds howl sadly by; 
For then I feel, as in prayer i kneel, 
That He who reigns on high, 
Is able to save from a watery grave, 
And will hear our dying ery. 


Oh! Llove the sea, the mighty sea, 
When the big waves lash the sky, * 

If my ship is strong, as we bound along, 
There’s none so merry as I. 

Then give me the sea, the boundless sea, 
Where I may ever roam, 

Afar from the strife ofa stifled life, 
And I ask no better home. 

Elizabeth City, N.C. 


J. Q. P. 
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THE ONLY DAUGHTER. 


A STORY.—BY MRS. 


Carotine Stapies was the only child of her 
parents. She was an idol of course ; and, as is 
usual, where there is but one child, her parents 
took every pains to spoil her. It is a strange 
thing, but still true, that the mere instinct of 
paternal love leads directly to making its object 
unamiable and unloveable. Hence there are 
so many of mamma’s and papa’s darlings who 
become imsufferable nuisances to every one 
around them, and so many more who have all 
nerve and originality melted away by indul- 
gence, and become vapid common-place charac- 
ters. The affection of Mrs. Staples for her 
daughter was wholly one of instinct; or, ac- 
cording to modern cabala, “a development of 
pure philoprogenitiveness:” love entirely with- 
out regard to character, entirely unguided by 
reason or calculation. 

_Mr. Staples was a man of superior mind, and 
high classical and professional attainments; one, 
who, if he had given his attention to the sub- 
ject, might have formed the mind of a child to 
any thing he pleased. But Mr. Staples was 
entirely absorbed in law books and newspapers, 
in electioneering and political dinners, which 
every body knows are things of far more impor- 
tance than the education of children. That 
disinterestedness of the present age by which 
people become so absorbed in great public and 
national interests as to sacrifice their own do- 
mestic enjoyment, and allow their children to 
grow up at sixes and sevens, is a virtue whose 
—— results cannot be sufficiently admired. 

t is a plan fully equal in wisdom to that of the 
man who intended to build the roof and upper 
stories of his house in the first place, and lay 
the foundation as he found leisure. 

Little Caroline was regarded by her father 
merely as a beautiful play-thing, a musical box, 
to be wound up and set to playing whenever he 
was tired and wanted amusement. She was 
endowed by nature with exceeding beauty: 
that equivocal fairy gift, so often coveted as a 
blessing, so often granted as a curse. 

She was the most brilliant and graceful little 
fay that ever prattled and sported by a fire-side; 
and all her motions and attitudes seemed more 
like pictures than images of reality. 

Alas, how sad a sight is the graceful, beau- 


tiful child, with all its sweet con dingness—its 
fair enquiring eyes, its loving tones, its blessed 
ignorance of the wicked ways of men, when we 
see it growing up under an influence that will 
surely mar and destroy all that is charming 
about it. How sad, that such perfect specimens 


of God’s workmanship should be 
hands of the worldly, the selfish, 
to do what they please with. 
Now, good reader, do pardon us for having 
kept you waiting so long with our reflections, 
we are now going strait on with our story till 
we come to the end—that is, unless some more 


age into the 
the negligent, 


H. BEECHER STOWE. 


— remarks insist upon interrupting us per- 
force. 

Mrs. Staples was a pattern wife and house- 
keeper after the straitest sect of the days 
of our grand-mothers, and that my dear la- 
dies of the present, is saying a great deal; for 
methinks in these times there are few who go 
through all pertaining to female employments 
with the pertinacious undeviating scrupulosity 
of some of the paragons of olden time. She 
was, as we have before said, a woman entirely 
of habits and instinct, with very little intellec- 
tual compass. She was accurate, punctual, 
methodical, because her mother was so before 
her. She was exactly up to the line in all that 
pertained to domestic duty and comfort, and in 
consequence, every thing in her house moved 
on with such ease and regularity from year’s 
end to year’s end, that one would scarcely im- 
agine there was any thing done in the house. 

r. Staples always found his dinner ready at 
the moment; always found his slippers ready 
warmed by the fire just when he wanted them, 
his clothes were silently bought and made and 
mended without a word or thought of his, his 
family accounts kept, and every thing so done 
up to his hand that he had nothing to do but 
read his newspaper, smoke his segar, and en- 
joy himself. 

But unluckily for poor Caroline, her mother’s 
instinct was in one thing tov strong for her habits. 
She could not cross her child, and that child 
alone, of all pertaining to her establishment, 
was allowed to grow up without rule or law, a 
little intracta:!:, wandering star in the domes- 
tic hemisphere. While every other male or 
female member of the family must be warned 
up, at exactly such an hour in the morning, the 
little Caroline was allowed to lounge in bed at 
her own pleasure, and if the delinquency was 
at all noticed by her mother, a ready plea of a 
little headache, or something equally signifi- 
cant ended the whole matter. If Caroline pre- 
ferred finishing her game or her story first, as 
the dinner bell rang, and consequently be 
dinner when every one else was closing, Mrs. 
Staples said, “Caroline, my dear, you ought 
always to be regular at meals;” to which Caro- 
line would reply, “oh mamma, I wanted to 
read that story.” Her father would then pinch 
her cheek, and ask her “ what sort of a house- 
keeper she would make if she was’n’t a better 
girl;” and so between jest and earnest the thing 
was passed over. 

With the same facility did Caroline escape a 
knowledge of all the domestic arts and mys- 
teries in which her mother was so skilful. 

“ Caroline, my dear,” her mother would say, 
“you must learn the marking stitch, it is quite 
time you understood it.” 

“Oh, but mamma, it is so horrid puzzling, I 
can’t—indeed I can’t.” 
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This “I can’t,” was a settling clause also, 
with regard to fitting, and ee mend- 
whi 


ing of every description—all of which she de- 
clared to be “ horribly tedious,” and to all of 
which she had some insuperable objection. 

Like many another skilful operatist, Mrs. 
Staples found it more trouble to teach an un- 
willing learner, than to do things herself, and 
if ever she brought Caroline to the point of at- 
tempting any domestic employment, it was usu- 
ally taken out of her hands, with “ Well, well, 
child, I'll do it for this time.” 

“ Biddy,” Mrs. Staples would say, “ you must 
take the charge of Caroline’s room. I meant 
she should do it herself, but she never leaves it 
Seg RL ae Ee Be use to try to make 

er.” 

Mrs. Staples often pathetically lamented 
Caroline’s deficiencies in the domestic line, and 
declared with a sigh, “really that girl does try 
me ;” but the lamentation generally concluded 
with “ but, poor thing, she a such fine spirits 
now—I want her to enjoy herself as she can— 
now is her time—she will have care and trouble 
enough after she is married.” 

Mothers who talk and act in this way, have 
the best reason in the world to think that such 

redictions will be verified. One would think, 

H the way people often speak, that the essence 
of all enjoyment consists in being of no use, and 
having nothing to do, and that a situation de- 
manding aman | and exertion of mind and body 
was an eminently unfortunate one. 

But the want of a system, induced by this 
mode of bringing up, was not the worst of its 
evils. By nature Caroline was endowed with 
a quick if not a deep mind, and a feeling heart. 
But both these were so entirely grown over 
by the self-indulgent habits in which she was 

owed, that scarce a trace was discernible. 
As to her heart—it was so much a matter of 
course to her, that every thing should bend to 
her wishes, that every want should be antici- 
pated, and every little complaint made matter 
of serious consideration, that there was little 
room for gratitude for favors, or appreciation 
of kindness of any kind: and as for her mind, it 
was in a state of complete torpor, because, every 
thing being given, even before desired, there 
was no room for invention, plan or ingenuity. 

At the usual age she was sent to school, or 
in cant phrase, her education was begun. 

All that masters and teachers could do in the 
matter of putting ideas and accomplishments 
into or on to a subject who made no sort of effort 
to retain them, was done. 

We will give our readers a glimpse into one 
of Caroline’s school epistles as exhibiting an 
edifying picture of the progress of a young lady’s 

education. 


“Don’t you think, my dear E——, that the 
odious Miss P—— oenee keep me in gram- 
e whol 


mar and phy, e of this term—I 
did hope I had learnt them enough, and all the 
girls, | know, have gone into chemistry, natural 


would 


philosophy, and rhetoric—I do wish pa 
e whole 


not insist upon it that I should take 


course, for if I have to learn mental and moral 





hilosophy, with the dancing and waltzing, and 

rench and Italian, I never shall get through. 
Dear me! I shall be so glad when my education 
is finished off! By the by, what has become of 
that handsome Mr. P——, that we saw at your 
aunt’s? There is a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance here, that has such whiskers, precisely.” 


At length, after a suitable time, Miss Caro- 
line had been into and out of the several sci- 
ences announced in the boarding school bill of 
fare, as the materials of which young ladies are 
to be constructed, and she had gone into and 
come out of them with a mind as entirely un- 
awakened and unfurnished as can well be ima- 

ined. In all that could be gained by slight of 

and or natural taste, or that pertained to per- 
sonal display, she had made a considerable pro- 
ficiency. She wrote an easy, fashionable hand, 
sketched well in all cases where no knowledge 
of perspective was required, played rapidly, and 
with some taste, upon the piano, though in in- 
correct time, and in dancing was pre-eminently 
accomplished. 

As to morals . We may as well 
make a dash here, for where there is no reflec- 
tion there is no principle—Caroline had no 
standard of right and wrong. There were some 
things to be sure, that she considered as wicked, 
but they were such as are universally set down 
to be so by the voice of society. But as to the 
regulation of her daily conduct, she was as far 
from shaping it by any principles of right as a 
canary bird or a butterfly. 

Her strongest passion was for admiration, and 
she had every means for its gratification. Never- 
theless, Caroline passed in society as a very 
amiable young lady. She had tact enough to 
see what would and what would not advance her 
in society; and the instinct of pleasing, that uni- 
versal varnisher, stood in the place of many a 
virtue. 

There was, however, one species of literature 
in which Caroline had made some proficiency, 
and that was the literature of novels and sonve- 
nirs, and there was in consequence one grand 
a of speculation always before her mind, 
and that was the subject of falling in love and 
being married. 

e would not be understood to say that young 
ladies of the description of Caroline are the only 
ones who speculate on this subject. It would 
be affectation in any woman to deny that the 
probabilities and contingencies attendant on her 
share in this strange lottery, do not form more 
or less a subject of reflection. But in the mind 
of Caroline it was an idea that engrossed every 
other—marriage being regarded as a sort of 
grand finale, a triumphal procession that would 
close her ry in society. 

Our heroine blazed for one winter as the 
leading star, went through the usual course of 
flirting, giggling, and reported engagements, 
incident to the situation of a belle, and at Jength 
the beaux of her own circle having become tire- 
some, she varied her pleasures by projecting an 
attack on those of a neighboring metropolis, and 
accordingly accepted the invitation of a young 
friend to pass a winter with her in New York. 
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Among the various new swains by whom she 
was soon surrounded, there was one who more 
decidedly than any other was “the fashion for 
the season.” This was no other than William 
Hamilton, a young lawyer recently established 
in business in the city. Hamilton had neither 
the recommendation of wealth nor of fashionable 
impudence, so that his success in society was 
rather a freak of fortune than a thing to be ex- 
pected in the ordinary course of events. He 
was of a family rather distinguished by talent 
than fortune, his father enjoying deservedly the 
reputation of being one of the first lawyers of 
his day. Young Hamilton was gifted with no 
ordinary powers, and had improved them under 
the stimulus of no ordinary ambition. Study, 
close and intense, had absorbed him for years, 
and it was not till his residence in the city of 
N——, that society first broke upon him like 
an enchanted vision, full of new and strange 
delight. Though well read in law and ripe in 
classical attainments, he was but a child in 
knowledge of the world, and like a child was 
dazzled and pleased by every thing he saw, but 
particularly the forms of female grace and beauty 
which seemed to him nothing less than impor- 
tations direct from Paradise. 

The ladies, in turn, were taken with his 
handsome person, his expressive eyes, and above 
all with his genius, for in the view of youn 
belles, genius is a great matter, and regarde 
with no less consideration than was gunpowder 
by the untaught natives. There is something 
delightfully mysterious about it, that creates an 
agreeable flutter, and gives something to be 
speculated on, when the pretty creatures have 
settled all the high points with regard to blonde 
laces and satins. 

Of course, it was essential to Caroline’s repu- 
tation that she should subdue such a prize. She 
determined to do it, and the Persian proverb 
says that “when a woman takes a matter in 
hand, it is time to put one’s trust in Allah.” 
Indeed, poor Hamilton stood a very small chance 
of escape—for the beauty of Caroline was not 
that of an every day staring belle. Full, radiant 
dark eyes, that looked exactly as if they thought; 
Grecian stature, animated by a high flow of na- 
tural spirits, and set off by airs half modest, half 
coquettish, were quite enough to put an inno- 
cent young man off from the defensive, and Ha- 
milton surrendered at discretion the second week 
after Caroline’s appearance in society, being 
full in the faith that he had at last found all the 
cardinal virtues united in one woman. So one 
beautiful moonlight evening that seemed made 
on ‘purpose for the occasion, he gathered courage 
to breathe his vows, and found himself in the 
seventh heaven of accepted love. 

_An extract from a letter to his mother, will 
give a portrait of the lady with whom he sup- 
posed himself in love. 


_“T have at last,” he says, “ more than rea- 
lized the visions of romance, and can call my 
own a creature so perfect that my only fear is 
that I may not be able to deserve her. 
= She is beautiful, my dear mother, surpass- 
ingly so, but her beauty is her least charm—it 


is her warm affectionate heart, her loveliness 
of disposition, that constitutes the chief charm 
that binds me. It is true, she has been much 
in the atmosphere of fashion, one so gifted could 
scarcely avoid it, but she has not lost a love for 
domestic pleasures, and will be willing to resi 
all to make me happy. She seems to me to 
exactly the woman fitted to understand and to 
sympathise in my feelings and tastes—it is sel- 
dom that I have met with such an entire simi- ~ 
larity of views upon all subjects, such complete 
oneness of feeling.” 


We advise none of our gentlemen readers to 
smile at the profound insight into character 
displayed by this letter, until they are certain 
they shall not be caught one day saying as much 
of some pretty creature whom they have never 
seen except with all the advantages of fine dress, 
fine spirits, animating society, and fashionable 
appendages. Many another man has fallen as 
peeveell in love with what was not there as 
did Mr. William Hamilton. J 

For how could Mr. Hamilton think otherwise? 
Did not Caroline most emphatically say “ cer- 
tainly,” and “so I think,” to all his opinions? 
Did she not listen most devoutly when he read 

etry to her? did she not say “ how beautiful !” 
in all the proper places, and say it with such a 
smile? 

In fact, it is rather amusing for people in love 
to talk about exact similarity of tastes, and con- 
formity of sentiment, as the great body of the 
conversation that passes, is commonly of a na- 
ture so complimentary to both parties, that simi- 
larity of taste might be expected as a matter of 
course. 

As to Caroline, she was as much in love as a 
person without much reflection and entirely 
absorbed in self can be. She was delighted 
with being the idol of exclusive homage, pleased 
to have achieved the most fashionable conquest 
of the day, pleased with the anticipated bustle 
of a wedding with five bride’s maids, wedding 
cake, dancing, and so on, and under the influ- 
ence of all these ideas combined, she thought 
undoubtedly she was in love to a very desperate 
degree. 

ell, married they were, and now if we did 
after the fashion of story writers, generally, we 
should, like the clergyman, close the book as 
soon as the ceremony is over, but it is not our 
intention so to do, therefore, our readers may, 
if agreeable, begin with us another chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


A writer on the manners of our country, has 
remarked on the wonderful change by which 
American girls become transmuted into Ameri- 
can wives; the former she represents as flirting, 

iddy, living only for fashion and show, and the 
fatter as dignified, retiring, and devoted to 
domestic pursuits. Certain it is that such a 
change every day passes under our eyes, a 
transformation as entire as when your frisking, 
frolicksome kitten becomes your decorous chim- 
ney corner loving cat. One reason for this is, 
that salutary strictness of public sentiment 
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which shuts the married woman up to the 
duties of her new situation. Her place in so- 
ciety is by common consent declared vacant, 
she has stepped off the stage, and if she 
remains in public view, it is as a spectator 
and not an actor, and what has she to do but 
set herself about being the grave, orderly, 
discreet, Mrs. So and So. Accordingly, about 
two months after all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of the glorious wedding, Mrs. 
Caroline Hamilton found herself the mistress 
of a prettily furnished but no way extraordi- 
nary house in New York, and the wife of a 
man of limited income, dependent entirely on 
his profession for support. Her husband was 
necessarily obliged to be absent from home all 
the time during the day, and often in the even- 
ing, and Caroline missing the stimulus which 
had for years been her life, began to find her- 
self getting sadly stupid. In the views which 
she had entertained of the future, before mar- 
riage, she had never thought of her husband 
in any other light than as the absorbed and 
attentive lover, who had nothing else to do 
but read poetry, wait on her to places of 
amusement, and study her whims and ca- 
prices: accustomed as she had been to con- 
stant deference and attention, the devotion of 
her husband to his business, the energy that he 
put forth to rise in his profession, though the 
result of affectionate care for her, seemed to be 


so much taken from her dues, and she began to 
complain of negligence, want of attention, and 


with all those predictions of decreasing affection 
which, sooner or later, always verify themselves. 
At first, ’tis true, these little breezes and undu- 
lations of feeling had rather a graceful and be- 
coming effect than otherwise; for every body 
knows that a very pretty lady, with dark eyes 
and long eye lashes, may weep and fret to much 
better advantage than persons of less natural 
endowment, and besides, the golden age of love 
was not yet past. 

Even in the happiest marriage there is a 
morning hour, when novelty hangs like a glit- 
tering mist around every object, giving a bright- 
ness not intrinsic, and happy are they who when 
these mists and shadows are gone, lose nothing 

being seen under the aanly daylight of rea- 
lity. Happy is the woman who, when no longer 
regarded as an angel or a fairy, remains 
Se 
and happy the man who, when no longer re- 
garded as a hero, or a superhuman instance of 
perfection, can yet be respected and loved as a 
consistent human being. 

We have before stated that William married 
his wife under the idea that she was in mind 
and heart not only equal but superior to her 
person, and his treatment of her, was for a long 
time grounded on this hypothesis; and when she 
fretted and complained, he endeavoured to meet 
it by such appeals to common sense as would 
have been quite in point if he had been talkin 
to a reasonable woman, and not to a spoil 
child. He also undertook to realize some of his 
domestic visions by making her the companion 
of his literary recreations; accordingly he was 


” 


unwearied in furnishing her with books such as 
might have interested a woman of cultivated 
taste, and as often as he could pass an evening 
at home, would attempt to read to her his fa- 
vourite authors. But he could not conceal from 
himself that all this was so much labour lost, 
and when, after he had poured forth his whole 
soul in reading or reciting some favourite pas- 
sage, Caroline merely replied “ very pretty,” 
and then went on counting stitches in her lace 
work, or asked some trivial question. Hamilton 
felt almost provoked, and wondered how he ever 
could have thought her mind a companion for 
his own. 

But, in a few weeks, a new cause of do- 
mestic anxiety developed itself. Caroline had 
taken the situation of mistress of a family, 
without an idea of any thing more being ne- 
cessary than to get a servant and issue orders. 
The domestic that she bad obtained was one of 
the first of her order; active, capable, efficient, 
systematic, and every way well disposed. But, 
entirely ignorant of all domestic matters, Caro- 
line’s plans and directions were such as con- 
stantly to perplex and embarrass her, while 
habitual inattention to her comfort and an entire 
want of sympathy with the difficulties which 
came in her way, were an increasing source of 
irritation. Sometimes Caroline would order 
such a dinner as no unassisted pair of hands 
could get up, and in the midst of the most cri- 
tical part of the preparations give some new 
direction, and order something before forgotten, 
till the temper and patience of the poor cook 
would be quite exhausted. 

“Well, Nancy is going away, at last,” said 
Caroline one day to her husband, “and I am glad 
of it on the whole; these smart girls always take 
liberties, and Nancy was getting quite too free 
in her answers.” 

“ Indeed!” said Hamilton, “ but was she not 
a good, efficient girl? I’m afraid we shall find 
it difficult to fill her place.” 

“ Yes, she was smart enough—but disoblig- 
ing and quick tempered.” 

“ Ah!” said Hamilton, “she was recommend- 
ed as very good natured.” 

“ Well, I can’t say as to that,” said Caroline, 
“ but she has been in a fret about half the time 
since she has been in my house, and this morn- 
ing she was so insufferably insolent that I could 
not hold out any longer, and I told her she might 

0.” 
. Such was the parlour version of the affair. 
In the meanwhile, Nancy was giving her story 
no less volubly to a friend in a neighbouring 
kitchen. 

“ As to staying with that Mrs. Hamilton any 
longer, I a’n’t a going to—she knows no more 
about house wk than a baby—if you do a 
thing well she wont know it, and if you don’t, 
she wont half the time. She has made my work 
three times as hard as it need to be, because 
she hadn’t any calculation. She’d be just as 
likely to invite a parcel of company on Monday 
when I had all my washing about; or if I was 
ironing and wanted the fire for my flats, why 
she must have a turkey roasted, and a dozen 
nic nacks besides. ‘Oh,’ she’d say, ‘ you can 
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do it some how;’ and now this last Monday, just 
as I got my starch all ready for the collars 
and fine clothes, she called me up and kept me 
fiddling about, till my fire was out, and my 
starch cold, and then when the things come up 
from the washing, she scolded because they 
didn’t look clear. I told her that she hindered 
me. She told me I was saucy, and so it went 
on, till at last I told her that for all there was 
anly her and Mr. Hamilton, I had rather do the 
work for twenty, under some women, than for 
two under her, and so away I came.” 

In this way, by ignorance and want of consi- 
deration, Caroline lost a domestic who might 
have been a permanent acquisition to her family 
comfort. 

Then came an interregnum of perpetual 
changes in the kitchen cabinet, with all the 
varied domestic jars and break downs incident 
to such a state of things. Here was a continual 
state of anarchy and irregularity which Caroline 
readily laid to the charge of servants, who, she 
said, were the plague and torment of house- 
keeping. There are some families which seem 
to be nothing but a thoroughfare for servants— 
whenever you hear of them they are in a tran- 
sition state—it is true, that in many cases this 
indicates a scarcity of well trained domestic 
assistance, but may it not also indicate some 
want of proper management on the part of 
those who employ them? Such, at least, was 
the case in this instance. Caroline had not the 


knowledge to instruct the ignorant, nor the 
consideration to respect the well taught, nor the 


self control to govern the wayward, and very 
speedily her house acquired such a name that 
no domestic, who could secure a better place, 
ever thought of applying there. Hamilton 
found the comforts of home rapidly decreasing. 
Irregular and ill gotten meals, etlies crockery, 
dam furniture, and, above all, the constant 
fretful cloud that hung over the brow of his wife, 
made his house any thing but a place of repose, 
and though not naturally an ill tempered man, 
he found himself rapidly becoming irritable and 
fretful. 

Now, there is no cure for romantic love like 
jolting and jostling in domestic realities, espe- 
cially if that jolting be attended with ill temper; 
a dinner of herbs, where love is, may be a very 
comfortable affair, but a dinner of herbs season- 
ed with contention and fretting is another thing 
altogether. 

“ dear,” said Hamilton, one morning at 
breakfast, after silently balancing his spoon on 
the side of his cup for some time, “my dear, I 
hope _ will have dinner precisely at two, to- 
day, for I have an engagement that I must be 
ready for at three.” 

“That will be as Sarah pleases,” said Caro- 
line, frowningly. “I’m sure it’s no fault of mine 
that the dinner is late, for I have told her regu- 
larly every day that I must have it at two—the 
fact is, Sarah do’n’t know how to do any 
nar, 

“ Well, my dear, you ought to see to it that 
she obeys your directions; go down and attend 
to it yourself.” 

“ That is to say, I ought to have all the trou- 


ble of getting up dinner every day, I suppose— 
I might as well be a servant at once.” 

“ Every mistress of a family ought to be re- 
sponsible for having things properly done, “ said 
Hamilton; “if Sarah is ignorant, it is your place 
to teach her.” 

“6 bee Mr. Hamilton! You are ready 
enough to discover my duties—well, for my 
part, if this is marriage, I think it a perfect 
slavery. I wish I had known as much as I do 
@ year ago.” 

“So do I,” rejoined Hamilton. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Perhaps you might have made better pre- 
paration for your duties.” 

“More probably I should not have been in 
the place, at all,” said Caroline. 

“T don’t know that I should have been a 
loser,” replied Hamilton. 

“I’m sure J should not,” responded the lady; 
and the conversation having arrived at this in- 
teresting result, Hamilton rose and walked off 
to his business, sighing heavily as he closed the 
door, for he felt himself degraded by the part 
he had borne in the altercation, and Caroline 
sat down to think how happy she used to be at 
home, and what a poor miserable abused crea- 
ture she was now. 

At the close of the first year, the accounts 
from the various merchants, grocers, &c., came 
in, for our young people had fallen into the 
practice of running up accounts, a course dan- 
aay even to the considerate and economical, 

ut fatal to the inexperienced and ignorant, and 
on age | them up, it was found that they ex- 
ceeded the sum of their yearly income, by a 
considerable amount. Caroline knew nothing 
of prices and qualities, as before marriage, her 
wardrobe, down to the minutest article, was 
provided by the care of her mother, and what- 
ever bills she might have contracted, were dis- 
charged without any thought of hers. Conse- 
quently she had ordered at shops and stores just 
what struck her eye or suited her fancy, with- 
out even a dream of the final amount of her 
acquisitions, or of her husband’s ability to meet 
them. Here was a new source of vexation. 
Hamilton had been a young man of accurate 
habits, and he was mortified and embarrassed to 
find himself thus unexpectedly involved—his 
mortification found vent in language. The re- 
bound of the heart from an object it has once 
over estimated, is in all cases to be dreaded. 
Hamilton now felt tempted to lower his wife as 
much as he once did to exalt her. “She is 
nothing but a selfish, inconsiderate, spoiled 
child,” thought he, and his manner made this 
opinion quite obvious. 


CHAPTER III. 


In time, Caroline became a mother, and a 
new and pure fountain was unsealed in her 
heart. ’Till then, she had never really disin- 
terestedly loved. The most selfish, the most 
worldly, are — of a transient excitement 
of fancy and feeling, which may be termed 
being “in love”’—and there is nothing more 
exacting, more intensely centring in vel than 
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what is called love in such persons. But the 
feeble cry, the soft, helpless hand, the tender 
infant face of the poor child, who could do no- 
thing for her-—who was thrown in utter weak- 
ness upon her care and love, stirred within her 
emotions of self forgetting tenderness such as 
she had never known before. “Oh, my own 
mother,” she said, as her tears dropped on the 
soft unconscious face, “ how little i I ever 
felt what I owed you.” And a blessed thing it 
is for woman, that when by common consent 
the influences of early life tend to make her 
frivolous and selfish, that Providence has in- 
vested with such a redeeming power, the feel- 
ings and sorrows of a mother. Many a thought- 
less young heart has been taught to know itself, 
and to thrill with a trembling sense of new re- 
oan feeling that the present and 

e eternal good of a helpless and beloved being 
was committed to its care. 

In this softened, chastened state of feeling, 
Hamilton saw in his wife more than the beaut 
‘that had won his youthful fancy, and their so 
ened feelings flowed towards each other in a 
new channel; and now—now—was the whole 
trial over? did the sky brighten? did the young 
pair find an end to all their difficulties? 

No—the first step towards better things had 
been taken—but it was yet necessary to undo 
the work of years. With returning health, re- 
turned to Caroline an increase of difficulties. 
To the care of a family, before badly managed, 
was added the care of the little one so lately 
come into it. Caroline was so far amended that 
she could ot enact the thoughtless or negligent 
mother, and their limited means did not allow 
of the relief which might have been gained by 
the assistance of a nurse,and she who for the 
greater part of her life had never encountered 
a difficulty or known a trial, could scarcely be 
expected to come at once under the severe yoke 
of nursery cares. Though she dearly loved her 
little daughter, still, like all of the baby race, 
she found it extremely unaccommodating and 
exacting; always waking up when it was most 
important that it should sleep, and crying when 
it was essential it should be still, and Capper d 
laying out its whole line of conduct with a view 
to prevent its mother from attending to any 
thing but itself. When the first novelty of ma- 
ternal pride and affection had off, Caro- 
line could not but find the daily monotony and 
confinement of her employments exceedingly 
irksome, and her unskilfulness in her new duties 
made them doubly heavy. Discouragement, 
despondency, and irritability were the result. 

“T was always good tempered until I was 
married,” she remarked petulantly one day to 
her husband. 

“You thought you were, because you had 

‘nothing to try you,” was the severe reply. 

“True enough,” said Caroline, “ young girls 
are fools for getting married.” 

“ They are so,” said Hamilton, “if not pre- 

for their duties as wives and mothers— 
they had better live single.” 

Hamilton was now as far wrong as his wife. 
He had married from romantic fancy without 
an inquiry what circumstances such as his own 


would require from a wife, or whether the glit- 
tering, brilliant creature on whom he had fixed 
his affection, would sustain and carry out those 
relations. The discoveries he made of incapa- 
city provoked severe censure and sarcasm—nor 
did. he suitably allow for the severity of the trial 
which had been brought upon his wife, or give 
due credit to the exertions which she had endea- 
vored to make. He had not the forbearance 
and self ssion to point out to Caroline her 
faults support her through the | ge myny pro- 
cess of remedy. It is not one friend in a hun- 
dred who will make allowances for faults that 
render them uncomfortable, and not one in 
two hundred who will have the steadiness and 
moral determination to undertake the task of 
rectification. It is so much easier to be out of 
humour with our offending friends and to in- 
dulge ourselves in saying so, than to assume a 
responsibility for their improvement, that the 
majority of society are partial to the former 
course. Besides, it is much easier to undertake 
the cure of one tangible, definite fault, than to 
build over an entire character which has been 
constructed wrong in every step of its progress. 

It was no single fault that caused the diffi- 
culties of Caroline; but @ character which un- 
fitted her entirely for her situation and duties, 
So at least it seemed to her, when, brought at 
length to reflection, she cast her discouraged 
eye inward, to see what she was, and why she 
was unhappy. “TI see it all,” said she to her- 
self, “ I have been spoiled by flattery, weakened 
by indulgence, and have come entirely untaught 
and unpractised into a place for which I am not 
fitted, and for which it 1s too late to fit myself.” 
This last “too late” was the weight that hung 
upon the destiny of Caroline, preventing that 
energy by which she might yet have recovered 
her chance of happiness; and who could blame 
her for the feeling—when from hour to hour the 
hands are tied by employment from which there 
is no escape, while a thousand little things are 
to be done or attended to every day, in all of 
which, the hand and mind are entirely unprac- 
tised, who can blame a woman for feeling that 
she did not know where to begin, or what to do 
first. In the course of four years, Caroline had 
sunk down into a desponding, discouraged wo- 
man. She had learned to reflect indeed—learn- 
ed bitterly to feel her own incapacity, and had 
at times, made very commendable efforts to be 
equal to her duties, efforts remitted and given 
over in discouragement, as she found she had 
become mother to another child, and the pecu- 
niary affairs of her husband had become increas- 
ingly involved. It is true, Caroline had desired 
and endeavoured to economize; but economy is 
a science of difficult acquisition, requiring a 
practised judgment and a skilful hand, and all 
that important dexterity, which consists in ma- 
king a little serve the place of much, which 
extracts substantial comfort and respectability 
from very limited means, was an entirely sealed 
book to her. She had only learned that such a 
faculty did exist in some people, and sighed at 
the want of it in herself. As to domestic affec- 
at tate the two, there was very little of 
it—both were perplexed and embarrassed—both 
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had been disappointed, and each was conscious 
of having, at times, failed in temper and duty 
towards the other, and each willing to find faults 
in the other, which should excuse their own— 

et, of the two, the wife was the most to be pitied. 
Hemiltes found resources in his business, and re- 
creation in classical reading and literary effort; 
but Caroline, with just knowledge enough to 
know her own deficiency, with sensibility awa- 
kened too late, was confined from day today tothe 
same round of discouraged unsuccessful exertion. 
Her health failed, but her husband, who had 
become familiar with the language of complaint, 
when the cause was imaginary, neglected it, 
now that it was real, and many a dejected, 
wearisome day passed over her, unpitied and 
alone, amid the solitary labours of her nursery. 

And who was most to be blamed for this un- 
happy result of what might have been a happy 
marriage? Was it Caroline, or was it the mo- 
ther, who had suffered her to grow up in entire 
ignorance of al] that would fit her to be happy 
in future life? Surely if a mother—who knows, 
by experience, what is expected of a wife and 
the mistress of a family—has not forethought 
enough to control and discipline a child with 
reference to it, such forethought cannot be ex- 
pected of the buoyant inexperienced young 
creature herself. 

Caroline might, as many others have done, 
have availed herself of the comfort of her mo- 
ther’s experience and advice in her domestic 
difficulties, had not that mother been confined 
by ill health, for the greater period since they 
were married. But a friend was raised up from 
another quarter. 

We have once alluded to Hamilton’s mother. 
An invitation had often been urged on her to 
make them a long visit; but various causes 
prevented its acceptance. Circumstances, how- 
ever, occurred which placed her at liberty, not 
merely to visit, but to make the house of her 
son a permanent home. Mrs. Hamilton was a 
woman no less remarkable for superior under- 
standing and attainments than for every day 
judgment and sense—a woman accustomed to 
the exertion of influence, one of those buoyant 
encouraging persons who seem to have impulse 
and motive enough to carry all around them 
onward in the path of improvement. She had 
been but a few days in the family of her son, 
before her discriminating eye read the entire 
state of the domestic history, and her warm and 
true affectionateness gave her power with both 
parties to interpose. 

“Now, mother, you can’t but see just what 
Caroline is,” her son pleaded in answer to some 
remonstrance from her. 

“I see one thing that you seem to have for- 
gotten,” said Mrs. Hamilton. 

“ And what is that?” 

“That she is your wife—the mother of your 
children—the woman who, after all, holds your 
whole domestic happiness in her hands—for all 
that you might have done to form her mind and 
fashion her character, you are accountable— 
and to God and to your children, you must an- 
swer it, if you have neglected any means in 
your power to make your wife what she should 


ll 


be. If any thing, my son, I think you most 
blameable.” 

“I’m sure I can’t see why,” rejoined Hamil- 
ton. 

“ Because you have the stronger and the 
more cultivated mind, and a wider range of re- 
sources and enjoyments. You ought to exhibit 
superior self command and patience.” 

“I’m sure,” said Hamilton, “no man ever 
loved a woman more than I did her, at first.” 

“Well, my son, you did as many another 
has done, choose a wife, like a picture from a 

llery, as a matter of taste—you find her unfit 
for her situation—but, do you, therefore, owe 
her no duties? may you dismiss all responsibi- 
lity for her improvement? Can you say that 
you have made one regular systematic etiort to 
correct her faults? Can you be sure that your 
careless and sarcastic remarks on her deficien- 
cies, have not often discouraged her when she 
was really endeavouring to improve ?” 

Hamilton looked thoughtful and was silent. 
Something in his heart smote him as he re- 
membered the animated, graceful being, that he 
married, contrasted with the pale, worn, and 
despondent woman that was his wife now. 

“Indeed, poor girl,” he replied, “it is not all 
her fault—she was spoiled by her parents, to 
begin with—and I have not had the patience 
that I should, I know.” 

“Well, my son, you are her husband—her 
guide—her protector—now see what you can do, 
if you really and disinterestedly seek her good. 
Give her credit for every effort; treat her faults 
with tenderness; encourage and praise when- 
ever you can, and depend upon it you will see 
another woman in her.” 

7 = CY 8. UR De 

“No, no, my dear mother,” said Caroline; 
“ T did not begin right—I never shall be right. 
My husband does not respect me—he can’t, I 
suppose—and my children will not respect me 
when they get old enough to find me out. I 
have no cultivation of mind—and no time for it. 
I have no capacity for order and system—I have 
no energy—in short, I am nothing at all.” 

“No, no, my dear,” said Mrs. Hamilton; 
“you must not make such thorough work with 
yourself as all that—you need only one thing.” 

“ And what is that?!” said Caroline. 

“« Hope!’ replied Mrs. Hamilton. 

“ Ah! that indeed!” said Caroline, with a 
sigh. ‘ Well, I am discouraged—and what is 
worst of all, I see my husband thinks I never 
shall be any thing, or do any thing. Now, I 
really think—I could have energy—I might do 
quite well, if he would only believe I should.” 

“ Well, Caroline, indeed T will believe,” said 
Hamilton, who had entered the room unper- 
ceived, during this sentence. 

Caroline started, and the vivid blush of olden 
times lit up her cheek, while quick tears sprung 
in her yet beautiful eyes. 

“ Dear Caroline, I have done you much 
wrong,” said Hamilton, kissing the little hand 
which she involuntarily gave him. 

* No, no, no, it has all been my fault,” said 
Caroline ; who, woman like, was ready to unsa 
any thing and every thing at the first kind word. 
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“Ah, well,” said Hamilton, “ we mnst both 
put ourselves to school to our good mother here, 
and brighter days may yet come.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Our readers must now take a jump of some ten 
years with us, and then look in for a sociable even- 
ing chat by the fire-side of William Hamilton.— 
William Hamilton is reading aloud, and the 
soft light of the astral lamp falls upon a circle 
of young faces, that gather round the centre 
table. You may trace the brilliant eyes and the 
warm, bright complexion of Caroline, in the 
faces of the young girls, that you there see, 
yet there is more of mind and expression than 
ever lit up her youthful features. But, that 
graceful, mature woman, who presides with so 
much dignity and tenderness in the little circle 
—can you recognise in her the gay young belle 
with whom our story begun? But it is Caro- 
line, indeed, surrounded by the children who 
are her pride—her treasure; and this is their 
social evening party, when father and mother 
unite to render home a place so happy that not 
one young wish shall stray beyond it. 

“ Do you know, Caroline,” said I, in the 
course of the evening, “ what Mrs. Lennox was 
saying of you, no longer ago than this morn- 
ing? 

3 No, surely—what ?” 

“ Why, she was saying to me—after all this 
talk about training and teaching girls, I can’t 
see that education makes much difference. If 
a girl has good sense, it comes out at last, bring 
her up as you will. Now, there was Caroline 
Staples, one of the flightiest girls in ’ 
see. how she has settled down into a fine woman; 
she could not have done better if she had been 
lectured, and hacked, and hewed all the way 
up, as these very educational people would do.” 

“ Mrs. Lennox does not know the hacking 
and hewing I have been through,” said Caro- 


line. “ No, indeed; and, for my part, I am de- 
termined my daughters shall never suffer what 
Ihave done. They shall be early accustomed 
to exertion and responsibility, and trained to 
self denial, and they shall have that expertness 
in domestic management that nothing but early 
practice can give.” 

“Well, take care, Caroline,” said J, “that 
you do not go to the extreme, of making your 
daughters mere housekeepers, and not accom- 
plished women.” 

“T think,” replied Caroline, “ that the foun- 
dation for intellectual improvement in girls 
must be laid by cultivating their moral feelings. 
Bring up a girl to feel that she has a responsi- 
ble part to bear in promoting the happiness of 
the family, and you make a reflecting being of 
her at once, and remove that lightness and fri- 
volity of character which makes her shrink from 
graver studies. My mind doubled in energy 
and power of application from the time I be- 
came a mother—and why? Because, the re- 
sponsibility made me think—and having thought 
on one subject, I found it easy to think on 
others. So with a young girl—make her re- 
sponsible in certain respects for the care of her 
brothers and sisters—the managing household 
accounts—the providing and care of her own 
wardrobe, and you daily exercise her judgment 
and give her the patience, steadiness, and re- 
flection, which she will need in pursuing any 
course of mental improvement, or gaining any 
elegant accomplishment.” 

** Would not she make a pretty public speaker, 
now?” said Hamilton. “ You see that Caroline 
has not merely learned to think, as she says, 
but has become very apt in oratory.” 

“Come now, Hamilton!” said Caroline, laugh- 
ing—and, reader, lest we should bore you with 
too much wisdom at once, we will put down no 
more of the evening’s conversation, though 
there was a great deal of instruction in it, we 
assure you. 
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‘Macictans we: combined, our sway 
Is boundless as the radiant day. 
-O’er mind we hold supreme control, 
And wake, to virtuous thought, the soul; 
Or, careless of our holy calling, 
We rouse to strife and crime appalling. 
Presented to your wond’ring eyes 
In proper order, form, and size, , 
Pleased, to our magic power you yield, 
Scan with delight the pictured field, 
While half forgetting earthly care, 
Fancy’s rich stores of thought you share. 
Vainly the muses’ spell is twined 
About young genius’ iofty mind— 
Buried within his struggling breast, 
His glowing thoughts must ever rest, 
Unless our silent aid we give, 
And bid them burn, and breathe, and live. 


Wanderers we are, extending still 

Our power for good—sometimes for ill. 
O’er al the earth’s capacious round, 
Where’er the immortal mind is found, 
In spite of monk, or despot sway, 

Still, still, we force our destined way ; 
Till time shall be when every zone 
Our blessed power shall gladly own. 
Would’st thou our famous birth-place know ? 
To Asia’s ancient map then go, 

With curious eye each name explore, 
You'll find—enough—I’ll say no more, 
Your smile declares the riddle guess’d, 
Nor need the muse unfold the rest. 


M. A. FE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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** O, love will master a)l the power of art.” 


* Anp so, Clara, you have rejected Mr. Tine- 
ford—I own I do regret it,” said Mrs. Crosby to 
her niece. 

“ My dear aunt, would you wish me to marry 
a widower, with as many children as followed 
John Rogers to the stake? but whether there 
were nine or ten has always been a puzzle to 
me. Do you not think Mr. Tineford could solve 
that question? I wish I had asked him,” said 
the young lady, looking very demure. 

“ Mr. Tineford has but three children, as you 
very well know,” said Mrs. Crosby. 

“ But you know, also, my dear aunt, that my 
imagination always expatiates in the “ Rule of 
Three”—that is, making three of one, which 
just brings out the nine, without any remain- 
der.” 

“Come, Clara, pray leave this trifling; it 
does not become you, and Mr. Tineford is not 
a character which should excite ridicule,” said 
Mrs. Crosby, gravely. “You acknowledged 
yesterday, that you thought him excellent, in- 
telligent, and agreeable.’ 

“T do think him worthy of nearly every good 
adjective in our language,” said Clara Dinsmore, 
earnestly. “I esteem his character as highly 
as you do—but I could never, never think of 
marrying him.” 

“Oh, Clara !”— 

“ Spare me, dear aunt. I know all you would 
urge in his favour, and I know, too, many rea- 
sons which your tenderness for my feelings 
would spare me. Iam twenty-nine—O, wo is 
me, that I have arrived so near the verge of old 
maidism! My beauty is gone—nay, don’t shake 
your head—Miss Jones says I look positively 
old, and that she is quite shocked, (you know 
her benevolent affection for me) to see such a 
change.” 

“I do not see it, my dear Clara, nor is it so. 
Your cheek is not as blooming as it was at 
nineteen, but there is at. times, a more lovely 
expression in your countenance, a chastened 
thoughtfulness, which gives promise of that 


tenderness and goodness which I know was al- , 


ways in your disposition, but which, in the years 
of your brilliant youth, you did not display.” 

“Who would blame me for being vain if they 
knew my aunt flattered me thus!” exclaimed 
Clara, tears of gratitude and pleasure filling her 
eyes. “But I must not flatter myself, that 
others see with your partial affection. I know 
there is a change; my mirror, as well as Miss 
Jones, reminds me of it; and the young ladies, 
those who were in the nursery when I came 
out, call me old.” 

“It isa great pity that girls are permitted 
to come out so young,” said Mrs. Crosby. 

“There is no use of preventives, in my case, 
dear aunt,” replied Clara, smiling with her 
usual cheerfulness. “I am twenty-nine, with 





little beauty and no money at all. How can I 
ever expect another offer?” 

“ My dear child, it is none of these motives 
which induce me to wish this marriage to take 
place,” said Mrs. Crosby, earnestly. “ But I 
know that Mr. Tineford loves you; and he esti- 
mates also your worth of character, or he would 
not, in the maturity of his judgment, when he 
has reached such a high eminence in his pro- 
fession, and acquired such distinguished repu- 
tation, he would not thus renew the homage he 
paid you ten years ago. I do not see how you 
can have the heart to refuse him a second 
time.” 

“Simply because I have no heart to give 
him,” said Clara, with a sigh, and then gaily 
added, “ you know, aunt, that he has been mar- 
ried, and appeared to Jove his wife most ten- 
derly—he doubtless loves his children, so that 
between the regret he is bound to cherish for 
the memory of the one, and the affection he 
must bestow on the other, there can be little 
room in his heart for love towards me. This 
second disappointment will not afflict him; so 
do not urge the match on his account.” 

“T wish it on your own, dear Clara. Since 
the loss of my property, by the failure of the 
bank, my whole concern has been for you. My 
annuity will cease with my life, and I feel my 
strength failing daily. Do not look so sorrow- 
ful, my darling, I should welcome the change 
with joy, were your welfare secured. And to 
Mr. Tineford I would entrust your earthly des- 
tiny with [mag y confidence.” 

“TI wonder if there ever was a good mother- 
in-law,” said Clara, striving to turn the conver- 
sation from her aunt's ill health, which she 
never could bear to hear named, aJthough she 
felt that there was hardly any hope that she 
could be saved. 

“You would make a good one, Clara; I know 
your heart is overflowing with affections and 
tender sympathies: you would love those little 
children dearly—their mother was your inti- 
mate friend, and if their father was your hus- 
band, studying your happiness and securing to 
you every rational] source of enjoyment, you 
could not refrain from loving his children, or 
rather you would feel that they were yours. I 
cannot bear to think you will finally refuse him, 
and be Jeft to struggle alone with the hardships, 
and cares, and sorrows, which a single woman, 
without relations or fortune, must encounter.” 

* How careful you are, my dear aunt, for ~ 
happiness,” said Clara, gratefully. “I wish 
contd follow your advice; but I should wrong 
Mr. Tineford’s generous heart if I married him 
when I do not love him.” 

*“ You would love him, Clara”— 

* Oh! never attempt to persuade me that 
love can be awakened after marriage, when 
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there is no kindling of affection before the ce- 
remony. I should undoubtedly esteem him; I 
hope, treat him with propriety, but I never 
should love him, and you know I have always 
declared that I would not marry except I loved 
the man to whom I pledged my faith.” 

Mrs. Crosby looked distressed. “I must then 
relinquish all hope,” said she. 

“ You think that if I have lived twenty-nine 
years without being in love, that my heart is 
ossified, I suppose,” said Clara, laughing. 

“T think when a young lady has had the 
number of admirers and offers which I know 

ou have had, and rejected them all, that there 
1s little reason to expect she will receive others 
I have made up my mind that this is to be your 
last offer.” 

“You said the same, dear aunt, when I re- 
jected Mr. Bellows.” 

“ He was a good man, and is highly prosper- 
ous. It would have been an excellent match 
for you.” 

“ A most wretched one—for I positively dis- 
liked him—he was so prosing and particular, 
he would have driven me crazy with his small 
fidgetings and solemn reflections. I would 
rather prefer living like Madame Roland, in a 
garret on beans, than to have married him, 
= he had been as rich as Rothschild.” 

“ Then, there was Williaffi Hopkins, he was 
a fine talented young man; I thought for a long 
time that you liked him.” 

“T did like him as a child does its rattle, for 
the amusement he always made me; but J 
could not respect a man whose manners were 
so frivoious—so like my own. Is not that a 
candid admission ?”’ 

“ But what could you have found to cavil at 
in the character or manners of that noble young 
man, Lucius Howard?” 

“ He was too perfect for me, dear aunt,” re- 
plied Clara; a blush crimsoned her cheek, and 
there was a slight tremor in her voice as she 
added—* He never offered me his hand.” 

“Clara, I am sure I understood at the time, 
that you rejected him.” 

* No, no, aunt—you were deceived ;” Clara’s 
voice grew firmer, though her face was dead] 
pale; while she continued—* I have long wished, 
long intended to confide my weakness and dis- 
appointment to’ you ; but, it is so humiliating to 
own one has been crossed in love, that I never 
could find the opportunity when my mind was 
in a right marr Now it shall be done, that 
you‘may feel convinced I do right in declining 
to marry Mr. Tineford—you would not wish 
me to vow at the altar to love him, when my 
heart is irrevocably devoted to another. Yes, 
I did, I do love Lucius Howard, and—he—loved 
me, but thought me unworthy to be his wife.” 
She covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

“ Clara, my darling, this cannot be. He never 
could have thought you unworthy; but he might 
fear you would reject him,” sai Mrs. Crosby. 

* No, no,” replied Clara, in a voice of dee 
agony; “no, he knew that I loved him, and 
believe he had little doubt that I would accept 
him; but he thought I permitted or rather en- 


couraged attentions from others. You know 
how many admirers I had in those days, when 
{ rejected Mr. Tineford and a dozen others; 
there was then no shadow on my beauty, and I 
triumphed in the power it gave me. Fatal 
wer, most foolishly used to vex the noble 
eart that loved me, and whose love I returned. 
I trifled, till Lucius Howard thought me a con- 
firmed coquette, and when he acknowledged his 
deep affection for me, he told me that he did it 
to prove to me the consistency of his principles; 
as he knew he had often betrayed his love, he 
came to make the avowal openly, but at the 
same time to tell me that he did not seek a re- 
turn, that he did not ask my hand—he believed 
our dispositions and tastes were too dissimilar 
to allow him to hope for happiness with me. 
He invoked heaven to protect and bless me— 
and took leave of me—for ever.” 

Mrs. Crosby was sadly distressed and con- 
founded by this disclosure. She had always 
thought that her niece remained single because 
she found no one to suit her fastidious taste.— 
Never had she dreamed that Clara, the gay 
Clara Dinsmore, had nursed a secret and hope- 
less passion. Mr. Howard, she well knew, had 
left that part of the country entirely; he was 
settled in the ministry at the South—she had 
heard that he was one of the shining lights of 
the age, and she felt almost certain she had 
heard of his marriage, too—so she could not 
flatter her dear Clara with the least hope of ever 
renewing her acquaintance with him. But if 
she would be persuaded to accept Mr. Tineford, 
who she doubted not would be too glad to marry 
her, though she had loved another, the good 
aunt thought she might still look forward to 
days of happiness for her niece. So she began 
her work of comforting, by — that no 
person could expect an unshadowed lot. She 
reminded Clara of the fortitude with which she 
had, hitherto, borne this disappointment of the 
heart—entreated her not to allow the remem- 
brance of a scene so long past to overcome her 
now—showed her how much of good had alrea- 
dy arisen from this disappointment, as doubtless 
that improvement in Clara’s character, which 
had been remarked by every one, had been 
effected in consequence of the new reflections 
awakened by the parting words of Lucius—and 
in short, the good lady proved, to her own satis- 
faction, that Clara was a much more estimable 
person from having been crossed in love, as 
children, habituated to the practice of self- 
denial are much more amiable than petted fa- 
vourites, who have never learned to control 
their own inclinations. Mrs. Crosby hinted 
that if Clara would only consent to marry Mr. 
Tineford, and, as she was well qualified to do, 
train his motherless children in the way they 
should go, and make his home the place of hap- 
piness to him, as she easily might, that she 
would be a heroine indeed, as much superior to 
the common description of those who marry at 
the end of the fashionable novels, as Rebecca 
the Jewess was to Rowena. 

But poor Clara was resolute to her vow of 
single blessedness, and really felt that her aunt 
had almost compromised her dignity, when she 
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acknowledged that she had invited Mr. Tine- 
ford to take tea that evening with them; and 
furthermore, permitted him to bring a friend 
who was visiting at his house. “I told him 
truly the state of my heart,” said Clara. “I 
felt it was due to the disinterested regard he 
had manifested for me, that he should know why 
I could not return his affection. And I told him 
then, that I should, for the future, avoid his so- 
ciety, lest I might be tempted to speak of Lucius 
Howard. I fear he will think I have no con- 
sistency of character.” 

Mrs. Crosby promised to do the honours of 
the evening to her guests, but thought Clara 
must be present; and finally she consented. At 
the appointed hour, Mr. Tineford and his friend 
arrived, and were warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Crosby. Mr. Tineford inquired, with a smile 
of much meaning for Miss Dinsmore. 

“ She will be with us soon,” said her aunt. 


“She has not been quite well today.” The 
friend of Mr. Tineford looked distressed. Just 
then Clara entered; the excitement of her feel- 
ings deepening the colour of her cheeks, till she 
looked as blooming as she did at nineteen—and 
more beautiful, Lucius Howard thought, as he 
stepped forward to greet her. 

Poor Clara—she was quite overcome for the 
moment, as she looked at Mr. Tineford, and 
thought of the confession she had made to him, 
and then felt her hand in the clasp of Mr. How- 
ard’s. But-all was soon happily settled, and 
good aunt Crosby, as she prepared for the mar- 
riage of her beloved niece with Lucius Howard, 
declared that this last offer was the best which 
Clara ever had, and she had become convinced 
that a woman had better live single than to 
marry one man while her heart was given to 
another. 
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ANSWER TO THE RIDDLE IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE LADY'S BOOK. 


THE ROSTRU M. 


Every boy that goes to college, e 


Should never be without the knowledge, 
That works on Ornithology, 

As well as Ichthyology, 

When treating of the snout, or beak, 
Will only of the Rostrum speak. 
The end of a retort, we know, 

Is called a beak and Rostrum, too, 
A scissors, when the points are bent, 
In surgery, is Rostrum meant. 

An instrument in certain schools 

Is Rostrum called, and music rules. 
The Romans took a gallant fleet, 
Nor was their victory complete, 

Till every noble ship was burned, 
And the prows to a platform turned: 
This, they upon the Forum laid, 
Where it for many centuries staid, 


And that the deed might go to fame, 

An honour to the Roman name, 

It was The Rostrum called—where men, 
Even of this day—as weil as then, 
Exert themselves to win applause, 

And make the worse, the better cause. 


SECOND ANSWER. 


In scientific terms to speak, 

A Rostrum means a snout, or beak, 
Scissors, and a retort, a prow, 

A ruler, to draw lines—but now 

The Rostrum means a speaker’s stage, 
Where he can in debate engage ; 

It was thus by the Romans named, 
For of the prows of ships ’twas framed. 
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SONNET TO 


THE STARS. 


BY J. ELLIOTT KNIGHT. 


Ye beauteous Stars that gem the vault of heaven, 

Sweeping for ever through your mystic round, 
Say, were your soft, your liquid blazes given 

‘0 mock us here! to show to what we’re bound; 

To make us loathe this earth we cannot leave ; 

To gild the scenes of misery and wo, 
And cause our breasts with stifling thoughts to 

heave 


11* 


As on them we do gaze? Oh! ’tis not so; 
Ye hang as beacons out upon the sky 

To guide us on our journey here below; 
Ye send your light to catch the wanderer’s eye 

And show the path in which his steps should go; 
Ye turn our thoughts from off this earthly clod, 
And lead them upward to the throne of God! 

Newburyport, Mass. 
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THE NAMELESS ON E.—(conrinvzp.) 


BY L. A. 


Seemne me emerge from the crowd with my 
dress much disordered, and no person near who 
would be likely to attempt a rescue, the pro- 
fessional gentlemen stepped forward and arrest- 
ed me with due solemnity. My accommodations 
that night are not worth talking about, having 
but one thing to recommend them, namely, 
their freedom from expense; and it is a little 
remarkable that the only hospitality of that kind 
which a city affords, is compulsory hospitality. 
The next morning, I was brought to the police 
office to answer the charge of having been 
* concerned in a riot,” which certainly was not 
far from the truth—I had been concerned, and 
that with some reason. 

The presiding magistrate was evidently dis- 

to be indulgent, and I think I should have 
been dismissed with a “ reprimand,” as slight 
as that which the congressional speaker some- 
times bestows on refractory members—but his 
honour thought proper to ask me my name, and 
then my case was altered, for, the nominative 
being wanted, I found myself in the vocative. 

*“ Young man, [ hope you do not think such 
jests will be tolerated here,” said the magistrate, 
when, in answer to his interrogatory, I modest- 
ly confessed my extraordinary want. “I insist 
on it, sir, that you tell us your name immedi- 
ately.” 

“Sir,” replied I, “1 have been nearly five 
years engaged in preparing to answer that 
question, and not having succeeded in that time, 
it is unreasonable to expect that I should do it 
at a notice of five minutes. I know the respect 
which is due to this tribunal; and, otherwise, 
I am but little disposed for empty jests, (not- 
withstanding I have eaten nothing for the last 
twenty-four hours,) and I repeat, sir, with all 
possible gravity, that [ have not, and never had 
any name.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said the venerable magis- 
trate; “ you stand condemned on your own con- 
fession. If we often find it necessary to imprison 
a man for having a bad name, what shall be done 
with one who has no name at all ’—A bad hat 
or coat is better than none, and common sense 
teaches us that names should be referred to the 
same rule. The analogy is obvious; and the con- 
clusion is infallible that you are a culprit of the 
worst class. In ordinary cases of delinquency, 
the individual may be inspired with a wish to 

amend his name, be it never so bad; but, with 
‘ou, that is an impossibility. Nothing cannot 
mended ;—a cobbler should as well attempt 
to mend a pair of shoes that never existed. In 
short, my duty, however painful, is most impe- 
rative; and I think you yourself will admit that 
I shall act with lenity in sending you to the 
House of Refuge for the term of six months 
from this date.” . 

At this period, a thin, sharp-faced man, who 
had been standing within the bar, apparently 
very intent on what was going forward, ad- 
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vanced, and taking me by the sleeve, whis- 
pered : 

“ My name is Richard P. Snacks;—I am an 
attorney, and if you think proper to engage me 
for your counsel, I can bring you clear of this 
scrape. Have you ever a five dollar bill?” 

I had precisely that amount of money and 
handed it over to Mr. Snacks; who, while de- 
positing the cash in his pocket-book, commenced 
discoursing in the following manner :-— 

“ Your honour :—I am retained as counsel for 
the person who now stands at the bar. I agree 
with your honour that the case is very suspicious 
and that this individual is probably a most ac- 
complished villain;—and indeed, his counte- 
nance indicates at this moment, as your honour 
may perceive, that the bad passions are predo- 
minant in his bosom. But, sir, with these can- 
did admissions on our part, let me caJl your at- 
tention to one or two facts which should not be 
lost sight of in our general detestation of this 

rson’s character. In the first place, your 

onour’s humane design in sending him to 
prison, is doubtless to keep him from doing mis- 
chief. But, allow me to observe that this kind 
of preventive justice is like your honour’s coat, 
a little out at the elbows. The only instance 
in which the principle now holds good is in the 
case of our city dogs. A dog is proscribed be- 
cause he might possibly go mad, and being mad, 
he might possibly bite a human being, and the 
person so bitten, might possibly die. Thus, on 
a three-fold supposition or contingency, the d 
is executed, without even the form of a trial. 
But this, sir, is not justice, nor even law ;—it is 
an unconstitutional thing and ought to be abo- 
lished. Secondly, it may be noted, in connec- 
tion with the subject before us, that all reason- 
able creatures, and even such brutes as are most 
remarkable for their sagacity, as horses, hounds, 
&c., have proper names. All reasonable crea- 
tures, I say, have names; but this young man 
has no name—therefore, this young man is not 
a reasonable creature. It follows, then, that 
he labors under what is called in law, ‘a defect 
of will,’—which makes it impossible that he 
should commit a crime—thirdly, and lastly, in 
having no name, he has no responsibility. Until 
the person charged is expressly named, all 
charges are but hints or insinuations, and no 
man is obliged to understand a hint to his own 
prejudice. It appears, then, that the person 
now at the bar, cannot be called on to answer 
an accusation, and this being the case, his de- 
tention is illegal. And,” continued Mr. Snacks, 
opening the door of the box in which I was 
seated, “ if he thinks proper to walk out of the 
room at this moment, you cannot proceed law- 
fully to call him back; for, without names, all 
roceedings at law are informal and mere nul- 
ities.” 

The significant motion of Mr. Snacks’ head 
was unnecessary to make this hint intelligible, 
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and I accordingly walked out without molesta- 
tion. 

I was now pennyless, and therefore possessed 
few requisites for happiness, besides a good 
appetite, which is acknowledged to be a great 
blessing, and with me it was likely to be a per- 
manent one; for I had no means of destroying 
it by sensual indulgence at the table. In this 
state of things, I thought of betaking myself to 
a boarding- house, for Idoubted not that I should 
meet with some employment that would enable 
me to defray the incidental expenses. A board- 
ing-house was soon found, and the agreeable 
vapours which issued from the basement story, 
where the kitchen was situated, gave me notice 
that I had arrived at a very seasonable time. 

“(Can you receive another boarder?” said I to 
the pretty landlady, who made her appearance 
in a muslin cap and calico wrapper. 

“Yes, sir;—I expect so!” 

“Then I wish to begin with to-day, madam. 
You will not find me a troublesome boarder; for 
I have a good stomach, and can eat any thing 
that comes to hand.” 

“ What is your name, sir?” 

The pretty landlady stared at my disconcerted 
countenance, and when I attempted to evade 
her vexatious inquiry, it suddenly came into 
her mind that the only room which she had left 
was promised to another gentleman, whom she 
expected to take possession that evening. At 
the same moment, the negro servant placed the 
smoking dishes on the table, of which my posi- 
tion commanded a full view. 

“ Desperation !—must a man be starved for 
want of aname!” Such was the exclamation 
I made when I again found myself on the street. 

“Certainly not,” was an answer which ori- 
ginated near my elbow. Without heeding the 
= of mingled shame and resentment which 

cast upon him, the speaker proceeded in a 
tone of civil familiarity, “ Named or unnamed, 
no man of common sense will starve. But come 
with me, and I’)! give you an illustration.” 

The person who thus accosted me was a gaily 
dressed young gentleman with a most insinua- 
ting air. I had several times observed him 
walking at some distance behind me, since I had 
left the police office ;—he had evidently foliow- 
ed me, and this piece of rudeness, with his in- 
trusive mode of addressing me, male me little 
disposed to cultivate his acquaintance. A hun- 
gry man is the most irritable thing in existence, 
(which sufficiently accounts for poets being 
called the genus irritabile.) I was about to 
make a very ungracious answer to my young 
gentleman’s overly — observation, when, 
as if he perceived the offence I had taken, and 
rm to allay the acritude of my humour, he 
said in a much less familiar manner, “ Perha 
you may wish for some employment which will 
furnish you with the means of a decent main- 
tenance.” 

“TI do wish for such employment,” said I, 
somewhat mollified by his apparent benevo- 
lence; and, taking me by the arm, my unex- 
pected friend conducted me through several by- 
streets and alleys, to a tavern which stood in a 
spot so retired that I wondered how an esta- 





blishment of that kind could be supperted at 
such a distance from all places of public resort. 
My conductor entered with the air of a man 
who feels himself at home, and seating himself 
at a table in a recess, he invited me to take the 
opposite chair. Then, ringing the bell, he gave 
the waiter, who appeared, orders to bring in 
some mutton chops, hot coffee, &c. In the in- 
terval, before the appearance of the viands, my 
friend remarked: 

“ New acquaintances sometimes commence 
with a mutual inquiry for names. I was present 
at your examination this morning, and have 
learned so much of your history as not to trou- 
ble you with any inquiries of that kind, and to 
save you the trouble of questioning me on the 
subject, I will inform you, in advance, that my 
name is Samuel Ralston; when we are better 
acquainted, you may call me Sam;—for it is 
one vexatious circumstance attending intimate 
friendships, that one’s name must be curtailed 
and reduced to its simplest elements. You, 
however, need fear no curtailment or reduction 
of the kind. In my youth, I acquired the art 
of engraving, with which I made a bare subsis- 
tence for three years after I came of age; and 
I think, by this time, I should have acquired the 
additional art of living on air, had not a lucky 
idea flashed through my intellect; and, by giv- 
ing that idea due entertainment, I am now on 
the high road to fortune. If you adopt my 
views, I think I can offer you a footing on the 
same turnpike. In other words, I can place 
you in a lucrative business.” 

“ Any occupation,” said I, “ would be most 
agreeable, so that it be honest and tolerably 
respectable.” 

My friend Ralston laughed, as if he thought 
this remark contained something humorous; 
though I protest, nothing of that kind was in- 
tended. By this time, the mutton chops with 
the accompaniments, had arrived, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the mutton chops 
and my own soon became acquainted. The 
meal being finished, the conversation was re- 
newed, and notwithstanding my anxiety to know 
what kind of employment was intended for me, 
I found it impossible to gain any information on 
the subject at that time; so adroitly did Ralston 
evade my questions. He begged me, however, 
to make myself at home, then ing me a file 
of newspapers and telling me that he would see 
me again in the afternoon, he walked out of the 
tavern. I found that my wants were not ne- 
glected;—I was supplied with dinner and sup- 
per at the regular hours; but it was not till 
after the lamps had been lighted, that Mr. 
Ralston re-appeared. He beckoned me to follow 
him, and, leaving the bar-room, he led the way 
up several long flights of steps until we arrived 
at the garret of the building. A door havin 
been opened, I found myself in a room whi 
seemed to have been fitted up for some mecha- 
nical operations ;—a copperplate printing press 
stood in one corner, and several men were work- 
ing at a table in the centre of the apartment. I 
gazed around me, like one bewildered, and Ral- 
ston, conducting me to a vacant seat, addressed 
me thus:— 
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“Tt appears to be a prevailing object with 
every man to make money; and in the pursuit 
of that object, his scruples, if he has any, are 
usually the scruples of policy. Now, we are 

in making money, according to the 

most literal interpretation of the words, and if 
we are more scrupulous than other men, it is 
because the course we take obliges us to be 
more politic. Our scruples, however, relate 
chiefly to our bau security, and this makes 
it necessary that we should employ every pos- 
sible means to preserve the strictest secrecy ; 
and as some of our faces are becoming too well 
known through the city, we have thought it 
advisable to receive a new member into our 
little association. You are the fortunate man 
we have fixed on, and the occupation in which 
I wish to engage you is that of “ taking notes” 

h the city.’ 
*T do not understand you,” said I, very inno- 


cently. 

Well, then, here is the explanation,” cried 
Ralston, throwing on the table before me a book 
containing bank notes of various denomiuations. 
“ These are the contraband goods we wish you 
to dispose of.” 

“In other words,” said I, “ you are counter- 
feiters; and wish to engage me in the same 
business! Pray, sir, what reason have I given 
you to suppose I am rascal enough to comply 
with your expectations !” 

“Reason enough,” said Ralston, very com- 
posedly. “In the first place, you were starving, 
and a man in that state is generally rascal 
enough for any thing. Besides, I have observed 
that the strong entrenchment of honesty is the 
desire to keep a good name;—but what scru- 

les of that kind were to be expected from you? 

e, who have from six to a dozen names a- 
piece, risk the whole of them in our enterprize ; 
and if the disgrace of a name is a thing to be 
dreaded, we, who have the more at stake, should 
be the more careful in avoiding every thing 
discreditable. Like it is with the Spanish Dons, 
each additional title carries with it an increase 
of dignity. But what pretensions have you to 
fear disgrace? you who have not a single ap- 
pellation on which an evil report could be en- 

Ww 

In spite of such reasoning, I steadfastly re- 
fused to become a member of this Society for 
the Diffusion of Counterfeit Paper, and after 
some time spent in persuading me to no pur- 

, Ralston exclaimed, in a tone very different 
his usual manner of speaking : 


“ Well, then, comrades, there is but one thing 


we can do with this scoundrel. If we suffer 
him to escape, he will betray us. Let us des. 
patch him at once.” 

“ Ay, ay;—despatch him;—despatch him!” 
was by several of the gang, and I pre- 
sently found myself held most uneasily by three 
or four of them, while a terrific knife, gleaming 
horribly in the light of the lamps, was held to 


my breast. 

“ But what shall we do with the body?” said 
one of the villains. 

“Tie it up in a sack and throw it into the 
dock, about midnight.” 


“ Drag him hither then, and hold him over 
= tub, to keep the blood from staining the 

oor.” 

“ Stay,” said I, when my astonishment and 
horror would permit me to speak—* stay ;—I 
will join you.” 

“ No, dog;” answered Ralston, “ we will not 
trust you. We have but one sure method of 
securing your silence.—Ha!—what have we 
here?” 

In dragging open my vest, the purse which I 
have had occasion to mention mapa « fell from 
my bosom. On it were these words, done in 
needle-work :-—“ Presented by Francina Ring- 
rose.” Ralston examined it for a few moments, 
and then said, “ Do you know this lady?” 

Before I could answer, the door of the room 
was burst open with a startling crash, and sev- 
eral stout men made their appearance. A scene 
of utter confusion succeeded. “ Put out the 
cml exclaimed several of the counterfeiters. 
This was soon done, and a general rush was 
made for the door. Favoured by the darkness 
several of the villains made their escape, and 
among these, as I afterwards found, Mr. ston 
was so fortunate as to be included. The others 
were captured by the police officers, (for such 
the intruders were,) and I, being found in 
company, was in spite of all my protestations, 
conveyed away with the criminals. We were 
carried immediately before a neighbouring jus- 
tice, when it appeared that some of my compa- 
nions were old acquaintances of the police, and 
these were committed with very little ceremo- 
ny. When it came to my turn to be examined, 
the magistrate commenced an eloquent address 
much to the following purpose:— 

“ Ah, there’s a rogue for you. Take notice, 
Mullings, (to a policeman,) whenever you see 
a fellow who looks down the sides of his nose, 
with that innocent, lack-a-daisy countenance, 
score him for a scoundrel of the first water—I 
could pick him out from among a million. Come 
hither now and answer for yourself, sir. From 
what state’s prison have you last been dis- 
charged, eh? And what is your name!—or, to 
speak more to the purpose, what are your 
names?—for, I warrant me, you have a string 
of ‘them as long as the High street market 
house.” 

I sighed deeply to think how far this remark 
was from the truth. 

“May it please your honour,” I replied, “ so 
far from, being so luxurious as you suppose, I 
am really one of the most abstemious men alive. 
If each letter of the alphabet could be divided 
into forty thousand fractions, I have not a name 
sufficient to be expressed by one of those minute 
particles. In short, sir, I have no name what- 
ever.” 

“ Ha—really!—can I have been so much 
mistaken?” said the magistrate, unbending the 
awful dignity of his brows;—*“ well, I find, after 
all, that there is very little dependence to be 
placed in phisegogony ;—crane-alogy is the 
only critterion. Come a little nearer, sir, if you 
please. Allow me to feel your head ;—so.—Ob- 
serve, Mullings;—this is the organ of imitative- 
ness, which in counterfeiters is very large. 
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You see it is just beginning to be developed 
here ;—just budding, as one might say;—from 
which I infer that this young man has been but 
a short time with the gang we have so luckily 
broken up. Well, here is another point in the 
case ;—we always find that pick-pockets, coun- 
terfeiters, and such kind of riff-raff, increase in 
names as they advance in villany;—therefore, 
I say, the inference is plain that the fewer 
names they have, the less is their rascality. 
Now, if this young man has no name, what can 
we have against him!—I take it on myself to 
declare that he is innocent; and any one who 
contradicts me in that shall be committed for a 
contempt.” 

His worship looked around to see if any one 
was bold enough to gainsay his decision, but 
finding acquiescence in every countenance, he 
good humouredly dismissed the court, request- 
ing me to remain, however, and saying he had 
something to communicate to me in private. I 
was nvt a little amazed to find that two judicial 
gentlemen, (both of acknowledged wisdom,) 
could take such different views of the same case. 
The magistrate before whom I had made my 
appearance in the morning, condemned me for 
the very thing which my present judge regard- 
ed as a circumstance highly in my favour. 

When the police officers had retired with 
their prisoners, Mr. Tickler, the magistrate, 
gave me to understand that he was in want of a 
clerk, and offered me the “situation,” with the 
liberal salary of five dollars per month, over 


and above my boarding and lodging. This offer 
I joyfully accepted, and from that time forth, 
Mr. Tickler was my very particular friend. 
Indeed, without vanity, I may say that I de- 
served Mr. Tickler’s friendship, as the services 
I rendered him were somewhat more onerous 
than might have been expected from my clerk- 


ship. It was customary with my patron, when 
a case presented unusual difficulties, to post- 
pone the hearing of it, so that he might have 
an opportunity for consulting with me in pri- 
vate; and-he never failed to adopt my views 
implicitly. I was so much flattered by this 
condescension on his part, that I believe I 
would willingly have discharged the duties as- 
signed to me without compensation, could I 
have lived on the honour which I felt to be at- 
tached to my office. : 

In Mr. Tickler’s family, I was treated with 
equal consideration. His fat lady often gra- 
ciously employed me in reading tracts and ser- 
mons to her of evenings, which agreeable task 
was diversified by teaching the younger children 
their letter, and composing occasional! acros- 
tics and other pieces of poetry for the two 
eldest daughters. Idleness and money are each 
charged with being “ the root of all evil;” I 
remember with gratitude that the charmin 
family, in which] was now domesticated, lek 
me in little danger from either of these perni- 
cious radices. My time they found means to 
occupy entirely, with the exception of six hours 
of the twenty-four devoted to slumber, and forty 
minutes to refection. But, not content with ap- 
mig we my time, one of them, (Miss Grace 

ickier, the second daughter,) had conceived a 


design, as I soon found, to appropriate my heart 
also. She was really one of the prettiest girls 
I have ever met with; having a diminutive 
figure, which was faultless in its proportions, 
and a face which wanted nothing but expression 
to make it transcendent. 

On a certain day, when I had been in this 
family about three months, Miss Grace request- 
ed me to imagine myself in love with her, and 
to write her a letter accordingly. I complied 
with this childish injunction, and, on submitti 
my performance to the young lady, she pla 
her finger on the blank, which was necessarily 
left in the place of the signature, and remarked 
with an eloquent sigh:— 

“Ah; how fortunate you are in having the 
power to choose your own name! Do take my 
advice and call yourself Thaddeus. I could 
love a man named Thaddeus, if that were his 
only recommendation. I have always fancied 
your name to be Thaddeus, and that is the rea- 
son why I feel so much interest on your ac- 
count. Will you not call yourself Thaddeus ?” 

I could not find a heart or tongue to refuse 
this reasonable request peremptorily ; I there- 
fore evaded it, by begging some time for con- 
sideration; and Miss Ease, for my encourage- 
ment, gave me further hints concerning the 
high place in her esteem I should gain by ac- 
ceding to her proposal. Think you that my 
fealty to Francina was not in some danger? 
Here was a surpassingly handsome girl—ay, 
and a rich one too—who acknowledged, (as 
plainly as a young lady of sixteen could speak 
in such a case,) a predilection for me; and 
where is the man, possessing any soul, but 


- would almost love a girl, even for such an ac- 


knowledgment ! - 

About a week after this little occurrence, 
Mr. Tickler presented his lady, his two eldest 
daughters ard myself each with a ticket to the 
theatre. I had not been seated in the box, with 
my companions, more than half an hour, when, 
directing my eyes to the opposite part of the 
house, I discovered a female who instantly en- 

rossed my attention; and no wonder ;—for no 
ooking-glass could have presented a more exact 
similitude of Francina Ringrose! The more 
I gazed on her, the more I was satisfied that 
it was the veritable object of my earliest love; 
but when she smiled, [ could doubt no longer, 
That smile could be Francina’s only, or an an- 
gel’s. When I withdrew my eyes for a mo- 
ment, and caught one glance of Grace, who sat 
by my side, the latter appeared absolutely ugly ; 
so much did she suffer by the comparison. For 
awhile, the absorbing vision of Francina, pre- 
vented me from observing the persons who sat 
in the same box with her; but judge if my 
amazement was increased, when i discovered 
Ralston conversing with her, and that with an. 
appearance of familiarity that shocked me. I 
could see her smile on the villain, and I even 
fancied that I could discern in her expressive 
features the indications of confidence and affec- 
tion. How could Ralston, the base counterfeiter 
and impostor, dare to approach Francina? I 
was fired with indignation, and, forgetful of 
every thing else, I hurried from the theatre, 
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gave information to the police, and return- 

ed with several officers to arrest Ralston. We 

entered the box where he was aitting the war- 
0 


rant was served ; the delinquent’s horror and 
alarm were visible appearances of his guilt; 
and Francina exhibited signs of distress and 
anxiety which excited of compassion, in spite 
of all my resentment. When she heard the na- 
ture of the charge against Ralston, she solemn- 
ly averred his innocence, and demanded who 
was his accuser. One of the officers pointed to 
me. Regarding me for a few moments, like 
one bewildered, she exclaimed: 

“No; he cannot say so, I am sure he would 
not accuse the innocent falsely.” 

“TI would not indeed,” replied I, “and I am 
therefore ready to make oath that this man is a 
criminal. But what chiefly surprises me is 
that you, Miss Ringrose, should be so deeply 
interested in behalf of a common swindler.” 





“He is my brother /” gasped Francina, “ and 
I will not believe he is guilty. Oh, this is 
surely some unhappy mistake!—why do you 
not speak ?” she continued, ee Ralston, 
“why do you not acquit yourself of this 
charge ?” . 
Ralston’s lips moved, but his vindication, if 
he had any to offer, was inaudible. One of the 
police officers led him away, and the others re- 
uired me to follow. Turning my eyes, I saw 
that Francina had fainted, and at the same time 
I heard the brutal laugh and jests of some of 
the spectators. Overcome with grief and re- 
morse, I would fain have returned to the box, 
but my immediate attendance as a witness was 
not to be dispensed with. The constables forced 
me from the spot ; and if at any time in my life 
I have felt unutterably wretched, it was at that 
moment. 
(Tobe concluded in next No.) 








Tue impartial finger of fate has inscribed 
“ mutability” on all things earthly. Even 
mind, from the close connection which it main- 
tains with “these low grounds where sin and 
sorrows grow,” has been subjected to change. 
Wave follows wave in quick succession, each 
burying its predecessor, and destined in its turn, 
to become the grave of that which succeeds it. 
As one generation bursts into existence, flut- 
ters for a moment on the bosom of time, then 
crowds the one in advance into the tomb, and 
sinks itself into oblivion, so all things of a tem- 
poral nature, are doomed to spend their periods 
of bloom and decay. The proudest monarch 
that ever wielded the sceptre over oriental mil- 
lions, has seen the day when he wielded that 
sceptre for the last time. Nations whose fame 
has echoed and re-echoed from side to side of 
the blue vault of heaven, have bid an eternal 
adieu to all their greatness. But their works 
of industry and art still declare, by their frag- 
ments, what they once were. Yes, man is great. 
His productions manifest his power, even after 
they have been torn and shattered by the fitful 
s‘orms of desolation. Antiquity boasts her Car- 
thage and Palmyra, and though the tempests of 
adverse fortune have howled in fiend-like con- 
cert around their massive walls, yet a few scat- 
tered ruins still remain to attest their former 
splendour. Thebes and Balbec too, are still 
magnificent in the remnants of ancient glory. 
Upon these hoary monuments the traveller will 
ever love to dwell in reverential awe, and, as he 
stoops to catch a still more scrutinizing glance 
at the records of the past, feel that he moves on 
hallowed ground, and tremble at the sound of his 
own footsteps, fearing lest some too incautious 
tread might perchance awake the spirits of 
other days. And are the ruins of mere matter 
thus grand! Are the fragments of material 
pride worthy the admiration of the wise and 
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good of every age? Shall this palm be yielded 
to matter, while Eternal Truth has ordained 
that matter shall beconsumed?t To what then, 
shall it be conceded, if not to matter? Can we 
confer it on mind? Aye, on mind! And is 
there such a thing as a ruined mind? Can it 
be that a wale Divinity, a “mee of Im- 
mortality, should be ruined? Bid humanity un- 
roll her parchment and read thyself the answer. 
Take a view of that dark catalogue of suicides, 
which in numbers, as well as in crimes, vies 
with the very lists of hell. Ask the wretch 
who dares to plunge the dagger to his own 
bosom,—‘“ ~—- conse tl Let his fevered 
brain reply.— What are the various lunatic hos- 
pitals in our country but museums !—cabinets 
of curiosities!—depositories of the ruins of 
mind !—of mental antiquities of a kind most 
awfully grand? Startle not at the sound of 
madhouse. It will harm theenot. Fear not its 
recesses—examine its cells. Thy discoveries 
may wound thy delicate sensibilities, but then 
thou wilt feturn not unprofited. Draw aside 
that curtain. Oh my soul! How that poor 
maniac writhes in anguish! How his swollen 
eye-balls leap within their sockets, while ever 
and anon his hollow screams fall upon the ear 
like distant shrieks from the caverns of des- 

ir! His foolish smile, his convulsive groan, 

is fitful threat, but too truly tell that desola- 
tion reigns within. There he stands, a victim 
of transgression, a monument of agony, around 
whose summit the lightnings of Almighty wrath 
at in all the vengeance of Omnipotence. 

ut yet he heeds them not. Even his former 
regard for the judgments of Deity has followed 
in the general wreck. 

See there the delicate female sitting on that 
bed of straw, clad in tatters, and shivering in 
the cold embrace of winter’s icy arms. How 
heart-rending the thought, that her own errors 
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have doomed her thus to drag out a painful ex- 
istence in the very dregs of misery! I knew 
her in youth. Then, hope danced before her 
captivated vision in the sunshine of coming 
prosperity, and joyous anticipation painted in 
lowing colours the veil of futurity. Of excel- 
ent parentage, she was the pride of her friends, 
the boast of her relatives, and the centre of at- 
traction around which revolved the affections of 
all who had the honour of her acquaintance. 
If this world ever gave birth to one angelic spi- 
rit, it was she. Her form was beauty’s self. 
Her step was light as that of the fairy queen. 
Her carriage graceful as the movements of Ve- 
uus, and her smiles as benignant as the blushes 
of Aurora. If her figure was beauty personi- 
fied, her intellectual qualifications were perfec- 
tion almost deified. In these consisted her 
chief excellence. Her mind was the spark- 
ling gem set in a golden coronet. Here the 
graces loved to meet and hold sweet converse, 
and to the invocations of her soul, the muses 
lent their eager ears. At her call they came 
entranced, and caught new strains from her be- 
witching lyre. Intelligence beamed from her 
eyes in all the effulgence of mind itself, while 
the sweetness of her disposition, joined with 
the most perfect amiability of character, afford- 
ed a shining mark to the keen darts of envy. 
But in an unlucky moment this noble mind re- 
ceived a shock from which it never recovered. 
Disappointment stared her full in the face. At 


the very instant when expectation stood on tip- 


toe, the idol of her heart eluded her grasp. 
The blow was too severe. Her well poised 
mind lost its balance. Confusion usurped the 
throne of reason. That elegant fabric, rent to 
its foundations fell, “and great was the fall of 


it.” Ineed not repeat her present condition, 
nor how her frantic soul “raves around its ta- 
bernacle of clay” and wails in doleful unison 
with December’s cheerless blast. The ve 
soul sickens at the recital. Let nought be ad- 
ded, save that that mind, once another name for 
excellence, has been prostrated. It now lies a 
pile of mouldering ruins, the sublimity of which 
may be conceived, but cannot be described. 

ut go one step farther. Penetrate the 
mists of darkness which envelope this little 
earth of ours. Traverse the boundless plains 
of intellect. Gaze in silent wonder at the 
length and breadth and height of Deity. Cast 
thine eyes beneath, indulge one long, search- 
ing look into that prison-house of the universe. 
Catch one glimpse of that mental structure, 
whose base is fixed deep down in caves of tor- 
ment, whose sides are lashed by the waves of 
eternal woe, and o’er whose top immense clouds 
of gloom perpetual brood in dreadful grandeur. 
While the lurid lightning leaps with fearful 
rapidity athwart the surrounding darkness, 
seize one view of those surges of living anguish, 
which, commencing with the shores of Time, 
spend their fury only on the coasts of Eternity. 
Reflect that these were once an integral part 
of that Divinity, at whose immensity thou hast 
just been overwhelmed, and then say whether 
there be grandeur in the ruins of mind? 

As far as eternity is more lasting than time,— 
as far as immortality is more durable than mor- 
tality,—as far as mind is superior to matter,— 
so far does the awful sublimity of the ruins 
of mind, exceed that of the ruins of matter. 

J. G. Hamiiron, 

Dickinson College. 
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“ And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see.”—JI. Kings, vi. 17. 


By countless foes encompass’d round, 
The holy prophet stood ; 

Can he, with his age-palsied arm, 
Roll back that raging flood? 

Or ’scape when Syria’s legions sent, 
By tyrant’s wrath, pursue ? 

Who would not join his servant’s wail, 
“Alas! how shall we do?” 

“ Give him to see,” the prophet pray’d,— 
Then roll’d earth’s mists away; 

And fear, and doubt, and dark despair— 
For in that perfect day, 

The flaming hosts of heaven, that guard 
The prophet’s rest, appear— 

And thus, to every trusting soul, 
Our God is ever near. 

And when, like armed and ruthless foes, 
Life’s cares and sorrows press, 

When Time's cold, crushing hand has pluck’d 
Each flower of happiness. 

“Give us to see’—that prayer preferr’d 
In fervent faith above, 

Will fill earth’s dark and lonely paths 
With forms of hope and love. 


“ Give him to see,” yon poor, pale man, 
Whose hoards, a wondrous pile, 

Like coral insect’s, he had won 
By unremitting toil, 

Are swept, as by the earthquake’s might, 
That mingles earth and sky— 

“ Give him to see,” that nought is lost 
Which made his wealth on high. 


And who shall raise yon widow'd form, 
Bowed o’er his early bier, 

Her sole, her idol son—her all ? 
Who breathe of comfort here ? 

“ Give her to see,” the clouds of doom 
That frown’d life’s path above ; 

And she shall smile that he is safe, 
And bless her Father’s love. 


Oh! blind to dream the ills of earth 
Can o’er the good prevail : 

He, who on God his mind has stay’d 
Shall never, never fail. 

What though, like Lazarus, with pain 
And withering want he’s striven, 

He sees, what Dives never saw, 
His home of joy in heaven. 




























































MY COUNTRY. 





On, how my heart-strings cleave to thee, 
The Pilgrim fathers’ glorious home, 
Where tower the altars of the Free, 
And the oppress’d of empires come. 
That hallow’d spot, by Patriots trod, 
Where noble exiles weep no more— 
Where man, untrammel’d, worships God, 
By tinkling rill and sounding shore. 


T’ve trod the vine-clad hills of Gaul, 
And wander’d by Calypso’s Isle— 
Have paced the Cesars’ empty hall, 
And bask’d in Greece’s summer smile— 
Have roam’d by mosques and minarets— 
Have mused in Cintra’s courtly vale; 
Heard Andalusia’s castanets, 
And Judah’s dark-eyed daughters wail !— 


I’ve rested ‘neath the flag of blood, 
On Mauritania’s mountain strand— 
On bold Minorca's heights I’ve stood, 
And roam’d by Egypt’s shadowed land ; 
Have bowed before the Grecian king, 
Have braved Bosphorus’ golden roll, 
Have heard the Lesbian maidens sing 
And trod the streets of fair Stamboul. 


"Neath 4tna’s summit, bathed in fire, 
I’ve watched the midnight hours away ; 
Have seen the Mirage’s towers retire 
When morning lit Messina’s bay: 
Have seen Charybdis’ whirlpool boil, 
And heard its thunders far below— 
Have lingered long by Cyprus’ isle, 
And watched by Scio’s coast of woe. 


P. t and crowd I’ve seen sweep on, 
‘he noble’s train and churchman’s throng— 

Have seen the man the God put on 

And heard him praised in prayer and song; 
Have seen the poor made poorer still 

By mighty Lords, though little men— 
Have heard the few proclaim their will 

And heard the many shout amen! 


Priest-ridden land, where terror reigns, 
And superstition’s spell is str 
Where culture shuns the fruitful 
And wrong is right, and right is wr 
Where bandits bathe their hands in 
To win the gold the churchmen crave— 
Where ruin marks where cities stood 
And all things speak the nation’s grave; 


Of Thongt bonuty eullod “old gout opeing, 
uty *m 
And sought that wild and bee lis 

Where ’mid the storm the breakers ring: 
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Two hundred teeming years ago, 
While the gaunt wolf the pilgrims mock’d, 
And the fierce savage stalked his foe. 


In woods, and streams, and mountain peaks, 
In swelling prairies vast and fair, 
In fruits, and flowers, and rosy cheeks, 
What land can with my own compare? 
To spend the eve of life in thee, 
And taste the joys the free-born know, 
Is worth an age beyond the sea, 
Amid the forms of human wo, 


What though no ruin’d columns stand, 

Like markers on the course of time ; 
No moss-clad temples, rich and grand, 

No obelisks rear’d in blood and crime; 
The Spirit of the Eternal God 

Seems nearer on thy mighty shore— 
In forests vast, and mounts untrod, 

And leaping cataract’s thundering roar. 


On ocean’s storm-curled wave I’ve hung, 
When thunder called from clouds of 
When terribly the great deep sung, 
And swelled the diapason higher : 
And oft amid that hour of doom, 
With joy I’ve hailed the thrilling sight, 
When through the midnight tempest’s gloom 
Came streaming forth thy beacon light. 


Land of the Pilgrims !—blest of God !— 

Home of the mighty ones of earth, 
No storied by mortals trod 

Can give its sons a nobler birth. 
Wide as a continent thy shores, 

Free as the winds thy gallant race, 
Amid the stars thy Eagle soars 

And hails thee Glory’s resting-place. 


There science rears her hallowed dome, 
And golden spires point up to God. 
There, wandering kings forget to roam, 
And man unshackled tills the sod. 
There caste, and sect, and customs join 
In one bright chain of virgin gold, 
And linked in love, in glory shine, 
The lasting cable of the bold. 


For ever let her banner float! 
For ever let her name be sung! 
(While echo has an answering note) 
“In — land by every tongue.” 

But should her sons "aagel her cost, 
Traced out in blood on countless plains, 
In death shall Freedom murmur—* Lost !” 
And tyrants o’er her clank their chains. 










Where wrapt in gloom the May Flower rock’d, 
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THE QUEEN. 
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Considerations preliminary to a personal sketch.—Feelings excited by her accession,—Some explanation of the causes of 
it.—Present state of public sentiment.-- Notices of her immediate jag her mother, and other members of the family.-~ 


Traits of the dynasty.—English loyalty.—Political views of the 


ter.—Effect of the popular demonstrations upon her, 


So much for what may be expected of her in 
the political department; for this phase of her 
character is one which time must be patient- 
ly left to determine. Thus far she can have 
shown nothing more than symptoms, and these, 
if rumors be true, will detract nothing from the 
argument of the prediction hinted above. It is 
commonly acknowledged that Victoria has what 
is called a will of her own. This was to be ex- 

ted in her as the grand-daughter of George 

If. The worst of the family indeed have not 
been lacking in this quality, though some of 
them have been perversely Base in its use. 
The king of Hanover is respected for his deci- 
sion even by the radicals. ence, in fact, the 
fear they have of him. They know him for a 
chaeageuing tory, and they believe he would 
make a complete despot on the throne, should 
it please Providence to give him the privilege 
of having his own way. Ernest is at all events 
a man of character. So was even George IV. 
though unfortunately his decision always de- 
cided wrong. William was proverbially self- 
willed. The flattering title of pig-headed, ap- 
plied by certain parties to his late majesty, in- 
dicates the estimation in which his obstinacy, as 
well as his stupidity, was held, at least, by 
themselves. Many anecdotes are told of Vic- 
toria’s development of this quality, in a milder 
but not a spiritless form. The ministry, for ex- 
ample, are naturally very anxious to have her 
married—well, if convenient—but married, at 
all events. Some of them have taken occasion 
to indicate their wishes on this head, it is 
thought, perhaps as often as good manners 
would justify. The Queen was never silly 
enough to be angry about it. To Melbourne, 
especially, great latitudes are allowed; and yet 
not all. “'Take care, my Lord,” she whispered 
one day in the Premier’s ear, when he was 
“harping on my daughter” again—“ take care! 
I shall certainly marry the Duke if you say 
another word about it.” On one of her first 
formal meetings with her Privy Council, she 
wished that her mother should attend her. 
This was not according to etiquette, it was 
hinted; there was no precedent for such an in- 
dulgence. Precedent or not, however, she had 
a sense of both royal dignity and womanly 
delicacy, which told her that other things were 
to be respected as well as the musty maxims of 
the Courts of Elizabeth and Anne, and to show 
that she thought so, she quietly left these scru- 
pulous gentlemen to themselves. Such are the 
rumors—mere gossip, I know; I do not vouch 
for their truth. It is pretty certain, however, 
that there must be some foundation for them. 
Even the great mass of the common people of 
England " sure to get a tolerably correct no- 
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ueen,--Her general education.--Some traits of her charac- 


tion of their sovereign’s character by dint of an 
acquaintance of a few months. Victoria’s nose, 
they say, is enough to settle her reputation. 
They see the grandfather in it. 

As for the mother—who unquestionably has 
had and still has, more influence over her (asit 
is right she should) than any other person—the 
sternness of her character is thoroughly under- 
stood. The Yankees would call her Highness 
a “right smart woman”—“real stuff.” There 
may be possibly a little too much of this about 
her; certainly too much to suit some of her 
contemporaries. For one, however, I respect 
this decision; and that not merely as it ought 
to be respected in any character, but because in 
her position it is quite as difficult as it is desi- 
rable to sustain. There was an illustration of 
this in the late case of the Lady de Lisle, the 
illegitimate daughter and the house-keeper of 
William IV. Her Ladyship died not long be- 
fore the king. His Majesty was very fond of 
her; it is no disgrace to the old gentleman that 
he had an affection for all this brood; I do not 
blame him for showing it, neither—in the right 
time and way. His daughter, for anght I 
know, deserved this affection, and repaid it. 
She was generally esteemed, as her surviving 
sisters are, an amiable, exemplary woman—as 
the times go. Under these circumstances, it 
was thought very harsh in the Duchess of Kent 
that she could not postpone a party, appointed 
previous to the illness, but which took place 
soon after the death in question; while the 
corpse was lying in the palace, it was said—in 
the very house, it was added, in which the par- 
ty itself was to be. Certainly this was an ex- 
treme case; one more trying to the feelings of 
the Duchess, as well as the Kin , could hard] 
be imagined. Perhaps she decided wrong. It 
is no business of mine to prove that she did not. 
But she decided at all events;—decided un- 
doubtedly on principle; decided at once. She 
had always taken the ground that these chil- 
dren of the King ought not to be recognized as 
such, in any degree or respect, whereby, what 
she considered, the indecency of the connexion 
might be thought to be sanctioned by the au- 
thority of the court or the nation. How far 
she was right or wrong in the details of the ap- 
plication of this principle—whether, having 
once adopted, she could consistently allow the 
least deviation from a strict application, or not 
—of how much importance the maintenance of 
the principle itself was and is, not merely to 
the dignity of the sovereign, but to the popular 
morality of a nation so much influenced as the 
British nation is by fashionable and aristocratic 
example; how far she was bound, moreover, as 
the mother and educator of the young queen 
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that was to be, to regard her reputation, charac- 
ter, interests, and feelings, as well as the King’s 
—and let come what might come with the 
King’s; all these and many more are questions 
which cannot be discussed here, but which must 
be settled before the Duchess can be fairly con- 
demned. It is clear enough, without any dis- 
cussion, what must be the — of her cha- 
racter—her se] f-dependence, and self-respect— 
her Roman decision ; and to know thus much of 
the Duchess, is to know almost as much of the 
Queen. This is my excuse for an apparent di- 
ion. 

Thus far then we have made out the case of 
the Queen. She has a will of her own; no 
ordinary marvel, all things considered ; no tri- 
vial merit. A greater one, however, is her 
plain common sense; a healthy, hardy German 
mind; not brilliant—none of the family ever 
was so—but sound. With this accompaniment 
the “self-esteem” need not be much feared. 
There is little danger of its growing obstinate, 
and at present, as i have hinted already, it is 
all wanted for dignity’s sake. Dignity, how- 
ever, is not hauteur, nor harshness, nor pride. 
From these things, and from all disa, eable 
demonstrations of the sort, Victoria is likely to 
be saved, not by her good sense only—which is 
not always sufficient for the purpose, and was 
not especially in Elizabeth—but far more b 
her third decided quality—her bon naturel. 
The plain fact of the matter is—( Americané)— 
her majesty is a good-hearted girl; a “clever” 

1, we Yankees should call her; the English call 

er ingenuous, benevolent, amiable ; and such is 
the truth. Of this, too, the people had an ink- 
ling, even before her accession. Hence their 
prepossessions were much enhanced. Hence 
some portion of the enthusiasm with which 


she was greeted. They imagined her all good- 


ness—perfection—and really were willing to 
love her. Loyalty, for a time at least, was 
never more heartfelt; and though this glow 
has subsided, as it could not but do in any case, 
there is reason to believe that a good share of 
the elements of it will not evaporate. There 
is a real basis left. It was not all curiosity, 
custom, or contagion, or love of excitement, or 
thirst for some new thing. The English have 
a national good sense and good feeling at bot- 
tom, after all, and these will instinctively ap- 

reciate the same faculties in their sovereign. 

er character is not so much one to excite 
great admiration; (it is chiefly her mere cir- 
cumstances that have led to the sensations we 
speak of;) but it is one like theirs to “ wear” — 
to wear well. There is, as I said before, a 
Georgian stamina in it—a stamina of the heart 
not less than the head. 

A thousand anecdotes are told in support of 
this character, and though many are mere gos- 
sip, manufactured at a penny the line, and 
many more nauseously trivial (which is no 
fault of the Queen’s) it gives one pleasure to 
be able to believe that quite enough of them 
are true to sustain our position. There must be, 
at all events, a general instinctive conviction 
of their truths in the public mind, and that it- 
self is sufficient proof for the purpose. In ge- 


neral impressions of character—after a tolerable 
time for reflection—the mass of the people— 
even the commune vulgus of England—are 
quite sure to be right. Even a decent horse 
always finds out what manner of human being 
it is that rides him. The London million are 
quite as wise. 

At Kensington I used to hear, among people 
not so given to gossip, a story about the “ gen- 
tleman who holds the stirrup,” mentioned above. 
It was somebody of some merit and claims— 
needy and modest withal]—an old acquaintance 
probably, who might have thought himself for- 
gotten. Victoria, however, does not forget such 
things, neither does she overlook little things: 
she thinks nothing little, indeed, where the 
heart is concerned. The question arose what 
could be done for this worthy? There was no 
place he was fit for, every body said. They 
thought it a pity—but so it was. “The offices 
all full?” asked the Queen, tapping her impa- 
tient little foot on the carpet. “ All full, your 
Majesty!” answered my lord. “ Well, then, 
I must violate the constitution. I'll make an 
office. Make him my Stirrup-holder. Give 
him two hundred a year.” ' No doubt worse ap- 
pointments than this have been issued since the 
accession. 

With a temperament of this kind, we can ap- 
ena again, the pleasure the Queen must 

ave had in the affectionate demonstrations of 
her people, and the effect it may be expected to 
have on her mind. A well informed Scotch 
writer, speaking on this head, states that her 
medical attendant, in whose charge she has been 
from her infancy, expressed to her Majesty a 
fear that she was exposed to too much excite- 
ment, and it might be injurious to her health. 
“ Dismiss your fears, my dear doctor,” was her 
reply; “you use a wrong expression. I know 
not what may come, but I have as yet met with 
so much affection, so much respect, and every 
act of sovereignty has been made so light, that 
I have not yet felt the weight of the crown.” 
The doctor at the same time remarked upon 
her constant daily public dinners. “Oh,” she 
exclaimed, * if I had a small party I should then 
be called upon to exert myself to entertain my 
guests; but, with a large party, they are called 
upon to amuse me, and then I become personally 
acquainted with those who are to surround the 
throne.” 

The mildness of her deportment towards the 
humble and the poor is still more pleasing.— 
To multitudes of these, in every variety of cir- 
cumstances, of distress, and desert, she has of 
course great opportunities of doing good and 
giving happiness; and these she improves with 
an evident relish. Her education as well as 
her bon naturel, has led her to this. Her mo- 
ther has accustomed her to the luxury of real, 
practical, personal benevolence ; that kind of it 
which schools the character; not the mere 
meagre charity of either sentiment or money. 
Many a time, if reports be true, the two have 


gone about in the country together—little Vic- - 


toria with her plain straw bonnet on, and basket 
in hand, supplying and comforting the destitute 
and miserable, from cottage to cottage, and from 
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shed to shed. This was a part of the education 
I thought of when I called it rational, practical, 
judicious. It was a training worthy of her who 
was to be England’s Queen. All the grandeur 
and splendour of station and opulence sink into 
meanness when we think of the simple spirit 
of pure humanity which must have been present 
in scenes like these. Scores of engravings of 
her Majesty have appeared, and they represent 
her in every variety of interesting position which 
memory or flattery could furnish; who would 
not give them all to see her in the act and atti- 
tude of “ human gentleness and love” which 


“Is mightiest in the mightiest, and becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown,” 


“ Maundy Tharsday,” as the old books call it, 
afforded last season an inkling of this disposition 
in the Queen. The following notice appeared 
of its royal observance :— 

“Thursday last being Maundy Thursday, 
the royal bounty, consisting of gold and silver 
coins, fish, &c., was distributed by Mr. Hanby, 
Deputy Almoner, to as many poor men and wo- 
men as her Majesty is years old. Only nine- 
teen aged men and women appeared in White- 
hall Chapel to receive the bounty, but on in- 

uiry it was ascertained that orders were given 

or all those who had been recipients in the 
last reign to receive a sum of money equal in 
amount to the royal bounty.” 

This was characteristic. The public saw the 
Queen’s hand in it, as they always manage to 
discover the spirit of their rulers, even from 
their manner of doing the most trivial or habitual 
acts. It was in keeping with the coming out 
of the poor old state coachman, who, at the age 
of more than eighty years, performed the duties 
of his office for the last time on the occasion 
of the Queen’s opening the present Parliament. 
So great were his infirmities, that he was com- 
pelled to be lifted on the box, and the horses 
afterwards placed in the carriage. She might 
have had a safer coachman, doubtless—certainly 
one more active and gay—-but a happier one, 
we venture to say, never held the reins. 

We have made out Victoria, then, an inde- 

ndent, intelligent, good-hearted girl, and have 
intimated that her independence does not go too 
far. She has credit for another virtue which 
becomes her not less as a Queen than as a 
woman—her modesty. This, too, is much to 
her special credit. One would know how to 
account for it if she had learned the miserable 
artificial, stupid apathy, which passes for dig- 
nity and simplicity in a portion of the fashion- 
able world. Had the extraordinary excitements 
she has gone through resulted, ere this, in a 
genuine sang froid, liowever uninteresting, we 
should indeed have to excuse it. On the con- 
trary, the chief charm which I have person- 
ally noticed, after all, is the charm of her public 
bearing—is the real simplicity she shows; her 
obvious sensibility, and her giving herself up to 
its impulses; her unaffected freshness of feeling ; 
in fact, the girl’s graces far more than those 
of the Queen. Nothing was half so pleasing, 
amid the parade of her procession to Guildhall, 
as the emotion with which she responded to the 
reception given her by the people. Months 


afterwards I rejoiced to see the same weakness, 
if weakness it is, exhibited in the presence of 
all Europe’s grandeur, at the imposing pageant 
of the coronation. At Ascot I saw it again. She 
attended the royal races, according to custom, 
and no doubt according to inclination too—for 
“ fond of horses” she certainly is. Her station 
was in the new grand stand, so called—a tem- 
porary showy building, at the edge of the course, 
im the most conspicuous part of the field. It is 
designed to give a good sight of every thin 
worth seeing, including the people; and it fo 
lows that the people had the same chance at 
the Queen, neither was there any escape from 
her publicity. During the whole of the race: 
including the intervals, she remained expos 
to the general gaze, much of the time at the 
open windows of the room. I never saw her so 
well on any occasion; nor did I ever see her 
appear so well. Interested as she was in the 
animated spectacle around her, and sustained 
by the presence of her mother and other most 
intimate friends, (as well as of Melbourne, Wel- 
lington, Anglesea, and other male favourites,) 
it was very clear she had made no progress at 
all in the accomplishments of a brazen face. 
She seemed to make an amiable effort to keep 
herself where the people might have the satis- 
faction of seeing her: but she could not conceal 
what it cost her. The crowd who surrounded 
her was at all times quiet and civil, but the 

ublicity itself shocked her, as one would wish 
It might. ree * when thousands of faces 
were turned suddenly upon her, or when re- 
marks reached her which she thought she 5 
not to hear, it was impossiblé not to notice her 
embarrassment. It was very undignified, no 
doubt, for a Queen to blush so much at such 
trifles; one could never have caught Elizabeth 
in such awkwardness; I confess | thought ber 
blush, like her benevolence, became her better 
than her crown. 

Speaking of horses reminds me of another 
trait of the Queen—a good one; something of a 
ready energy, I mean, of body and mind alike. 
Her habits of exercise are an illustration of this. 
It is well known that she rides on horseback 
habitually; that she continues the practice not 
only during the warm season but during the 
cold also; that she minds neither wind nor wea- 
ther; and that she rides not only with great 
spirit, but by the hour generally, sometimes 
three hours or more, at one time. In this kind 
of energy she excels most of the ladies of the 
court; and even the gentlemen who are ambi 
tious to attend her, are said to be often rather 
“ hard pushed” upon these occasions. Most of her 
bodily habits are understood to be in keepin 
with this. She sleeps on a little mattrass whic 
even Dr. Alcott might not object to. She rises 
early. A strict punctuality not only governs 
her own movements, but she contrives to see 
that all concerned with her observe this virtue 
as well. Something of this regularity, and of 
her good system of business habits in general, 
she may probably owe to the influence of the 
example of one of her favourites, the Duke of 
Wellington, one of the most consummate busi- 
ness characters in the world. It need not be 
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hinted how important these habits are in the 
Queen’s situation. As Queen, she has really a 
good many indispensable iy =e great 

eal of drudgery included. Her signature, for 
example, must be given to a vast variety of do- 
cuments—commissions for the army and navy, 
among the rest. She has probably commenced 
her reign with the general determination to 
take her full measure of all the legitimate re- 
sponsibilities of her station. She has a con- 
science and an ambition both, on this point. If 
she does not discover the masculine salient en- 
ergy of Elizabeth, as she is not likely, either 
to have desire or occasion to do, she will not 
have it said of her that she shrinks from the 
discharge of her real duty. She knows and 
feels that there is much for her to do, much to 
endure, at the best. This she has made up her 
mind bravely to take as it comes: and to this 
end, as well as for other reasons, she cultivates 
the health and hardihood of her whole constitu- 
tion. Altogether, it is a fine, vigorous spirit, 
as well as a judicious one, she shows in 
these matters; and she deserves great credit 
for it. She deserves the more too, as her per- 
sonal example is of great influence with the 
court, the aristocracy, and the nation. This 
also she knows well. In the shame she has put 
upon the effeminate and imbecile habits of too 
many of the town nobility, and the fashionables, 
she has already rendered the state some service. 
Perhaps the Sophier classes may profit by 
it, as at least it must increase the respect they 
feel for her. The English, generally, place an 
estimate upon real, hardy, wholesome, energetic 
habits. I cannot but think they are, in this 
respect, much in advance of ourselves, though 
it ought not so to be. Many American ladies, 
even within my limited acquaintance, might 
take a leaf from the Queen's book, I presume 
to say: at least they must do her justice, if not 
themselves. If they could not or would not 
ride or walk as she does, or live as much in the 
open air—if they deem it beneath them, or not 
worth the trouble to cultivate, not health and 
strength only, but bloom and beauty, and vigour 
and spirit of character and mind—if they think 
less than she does of the virtue of good business 
habits of every kind—at all events they will 
give no heed hereafter to the silly relation about 
the Queen’s personal qualities which prevails 
so much among us. We too readily associate 
royalty, as we do aristocracy, with physical 
<n In some countries it may be 
more just to do so. In the case of many of even 
her Majesty’s predecessors, it has happened to 
be so. It is not so, however, with either the 
English nobility or gentry at large. There is 
a manly sentiment among them in this respect 
which does them great honour. They are ge- 
nerally above the languishing insignificant cant, 
and false delicacy, which are sometimes ascribed 
to them. I make bold to say there is less of 
this kind of weakness among them, than among 
what may be considered the corresponding 
classes of our own population. The Queen’s 
example itself might well put thousands even 
of those who laugh at her to shame. She is 
understood to unite independence and firmness 


with modesty and grace. She can sustain all the 
charms of the female character without being 
an invalid or an imbecile. She knows that she 
could not sustain them if she were either. 

The Queen’s marriage seems to‘be a matter 
of importance with the gossipping world at least, 
on our side of the ocean as well as the other. 
There are considerations which might in some 
degree interest most of us who weigh the bear- 
ings of the subject in the same speculation. 
They are to some extent the same which influ- 
ence the minds of the ministers, and of the 
English liberal party at large. The decease of 
Victoria, without offspring, puts the King of 
Hanover on the throne: and this is no trifle. 
Were the movement unresisted, the effect would 
be bad enough, as it would establish Toryism, 
and that of the worst type, triumphant. Oppo- 
sition on the other hand, implies revolution at 
all events, not improbably a furious civil war. 
These things concern us as well as them, not 
politically alone, but commercially, personally, 
and in every other way. As to the on dits 
which come to us now by every packet, about 
negotiations with the Duke de Nemours, parti- 
alities for Lord Elphinstone, intentions of Wel- 
lington to make a move in parliament on her 
behalf, the Queen’s announcement of her reso- 
lution, and so on ad infinitum, these of course 
will impose upon nobody—they are the veriest 
mercenary humbug in the world; just about on 
a par with the rumours I heard in Ireland, that 
the Duchess of Kent was betrothed to O’Connell, 
while old Melbourne himself was making love 
to the Queen! Our only plausible speculations 
on the subject, must be founded on general con- 
siderations. Something may be inferred from 
the political data just referred to above: but 
more from Victoria’s character, even the faint 
sketch of which now given, may help us to 
some conclusions. Her sense and her 
conscientiousness, aside from all personal in- 
clination, will both induce her to lend an ear 
to her ministers’ arguments. Her natural love 
of popularity would do the same: for it is only 
the Tory aristocracy who would not be pleased 
by her marriage. So would both her amiable 
temperament, and the vigorous views of an in- 
dividual, imperial policy, which I have ascribed 
to her, and which I ascribe to her mother still 
more, under the name of Elizabethan energy 
and ambition. The probability, on the whole, 
is clearly in favour of an early connection. 
Whom with, is a question we have little or no 
light upon. As for the Duke de Nemours, or 
Lord Elphinstone, my worthy friend Mr. John 
Van Buren, has, in my opinion, much about as 
good a prospect as either. Some German Prince 
will, more probably, be the happy man. 

J have been often asked, how does the Queen 
look!—lIs she pretty !—Is she handsome !—This 
1s @ most momentous point to us Republicans, 
of course; so much so, and so delicate an affair 
moreover in itself—this description and discus- 
sion of a lady’s countenance—nay, of a Queen’s 
—that I must even decline the task. The most 
I could depose would be, in general terms— 
“rather pretty!” I hope this is no profanation 
tosay. The Queen, it is well known, is quite 
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short—too much so for dignity; rather dumpy, 
as we call it—I beg pardon again; her form not 
remarkably etherial—more of the substantial 
style which we might expect from her habits, 
as well as her lineage, and of which her friends, 
if not her admirers, will make no complaint. 

Her features partake a little of the same air. 

For such a stature they seem rather large, nose, 
eyes, and lips. The latter have a peculiarity, 
in being habitually a little open, almost showin 
the tip of the tongue. This is not very intel- 
lectual, but, I cannot help that. The Duchess 
is said to object always to the painters repre- 
senting it as it is, while Victoria herself is un- 
derstood to insist on a strict likeness, and to 
succeed in having her own way. ‘The best 
thing in the face, on the whole, is the expres- 
sion. This is decidedly prepossessing—not im- 
posing at all. It is sincere, frank, warm-hearted. 
On the strength of this, chiefly, I should de- 
scribe her as “rather pretty,” and I can con- 
ceive of its proving so much so, to those who 
associate with her, or see her often, or under 
certain circumstances of excitement, as to make 
her pass for more than this. Hence I have 
heard her called even handsome. Some of my 
readers will better judge of this opinion when 
I say that she resembles Mrs. Smith, of the 
Tremont Theatre, more than any other lady I 
ever saw; and this remark has been made by 
others who know both. The size and stature 
are very nearly the same; Mrs. Smith’s features 
seem, however, more petite. Her face is less 
German. In action, also, she is much more 
brisk. The Queen’s postures, gait, and general 
bearing, are as dignified, perhaps, as her dimi- 
nutive person will allow; of course there is 
nothing like alertness about her, on public oc- 
casions at least. It does very well for a rider 
to be spry, I suppose it will not do for a Queen! 
_ The reader may feel some interest in know- 
ing what were = | means of acquaintance with 
a personage of whom I have said so much. I 
will mention a few of the occasions of her pub- 
lic appearance at which I was present. 

_The first of these of any moment, was the 
visit to Guildhall, to dine with the city autho- 
rities, This affair afforded a signal illustration 
of the justice of some of the remarks made on 
British character. It would seem as if six 
months might have sufficed to cool down the 
raptures of the people about their new Queen, 
especially in London, where the populace had 
so many opportunities of watching her habitual 
and private movements, from day to day. It 
would seem, too, as if so simple a proceeding 
as her going out to dine, a distance of two or 
three miles, from the West End into “ The 
City,” could hardly have been magnified into 
one of the most stirring events which have 
roused the mighty metropolis for many a year. 
Yet so it was. ‘The dinner was to take place 
on the 9th of November. For weeks before- 
hand the papers were full of it. Politics, wars, 
failures, speculations, every thing else was 
thrown into the back ground ; one subject, one 
sensation, beginning in the heart of the Empire, 
and flowing outward, extended itself to every 
extremity of British ground. All eyes were 
12* 


turned upon London. There is something irre- 
sistibly contagious in such a feeling—no matter 
what one may think of it in the abstract, or in 
cooler moments ;—I confess that I caught some- 
thing of the disorder myself, and though oc- 
cupied in a most agreeable tour through the 
Lake-Land of England, when the alarum reach- 
ed me, which announced the “coming-off” of 
this momentous demonstration, I at once’began 
putting my luggage together, and presently 
found myself moving with “all the world” else 
“up to London.” I was delayed on the way, 
but reached there a few days before the festival. 
Never shall I forget the air of agitation which 
seemed to pervade the whole of the great ¢ity. 
A foreigner, ignorant of the language, might 
have thought himself caught “in the midst of a 
revolution.” One interest only occupied the 
souls of the Cockney million. Even business 
was neglected for once. The Queen’s business, 
rather, assumed precedence even over the de- 
mands of traffic. The “ nation of shopkéepers” 
deserted their shops. London for once looked 
like Paris. The English seemed Frenchified. 
Men, women, and children, teemed in myriads 
wherever one walked or rode. Every body was 
in the open air, “ on the qui vive.” The streets 
swarmed like a bee-hive, in the leafy month of 
June. The universal subject was the Queen— 
the Queen—the Queen! 

Such, at least, were the first impressions. 
On second examination, it was curious to cor- 
rect these notions a little. The English were 
English still, not French. If the visit was a 
festival to some, it was a speculation to others. 
The shopkeepers could not all forget themselves, 
A vast many, in the zeal of their loyalty, applied 
their attention, with even unwonted spirit, to 
the consideration of turning a penny on this 
occasion: it was too good to be lost. Never 
was a more graphic exhibition of the money- 
making energies of John Bull, than appeared 
along the entire line of Her Majesty’s proposed 
passage, at least, within the trafficking region 
of the town. 

The fronts of the buildings, for miles, were 
beset with temporary stagings, for setting up 
the illumination arrangements, and accommo- 
dations for seeing the grand exhibition of the 
day. Not a corner was left unavailed of where 
a glimpse could be had. Some seats were let 
for several guineas, and first-rate floors brought 
fifty pounds, at least. In the house where I 
was established, a small, quiet place, more than 
a hundred people were some how or other to be 
furnished with a sight. Stagings were built in 
three tiers, in the dining parlour, to command 
all the windows. The upper stories were oc- 
cupied as densely as this. On the morning of 
the 9th, some stood even in the cornices running 
along the outside of the house, between the two 
lower stories, and stood there for hours before 
the procession began to move. The roofs, in 
many cases, were covered with waiters, porters, 
and “all sorts of people,” peering in thick rows 
over a parapet at the edge. In like manner, 
the shops had been cleaned out, and fitted up to 
their utmost capacity. Such was the state of 
things along the whole line, and the seats were 
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mostly taken immediately after an early break- 
fast. I pressed through some of the streets at 
that hour, to see the decorations, and the win- 
dows, for miles, were crowded even then. So 
were the porches of the densely occupied 
churches, and every other space which could be 
used for the purpose—all filled in with transient 
tiers of seats, sold for their various prices. 

The intense interest to be noticed in ever 
countenance, at this period—the universal thrill 
of excitement —the buzz of all sorts of expecta- 
tion and preparation—were singularly stirring. 
There is something mysteriously moving in 
such an exhibition of human sensibility, let it 
bear criticism ill as it may. London, under 
such circumstances—all abroad and all alive— 
is greater than the greatest of its own shows. 
There is no such spectacle on earth, for there 
is no such congregation of human beings, and 
the mightiest of man’s creations, nay, the most 
wondrous of all the other displays even of na- 
ture, sink into insignificance when compared 
with himself, as he acts himself out under ex- 
citements like these. 

The finest point, perhaps, both of the mere 

pageant, and of the more extraordinary general 
demonstration I now refer to, occurred as Her 
Majesty, after passing a mile or two through 
the Strand and Fleet Street, began to approach 
St. Paul’s. The Cathedral covers a considera- 
ble eminence at the extremity of these avenues, 
and commands an imposing view backward, 
down the long slope of Ludgate Hill. This 
situation was well improved. The eastern and 
southern sides of St. Paul’s were lined round 
at the base, with huge booths, erected for differ- 
ent schools or companies. Some of these were 
most gorgeously bespread with crimson and 
purple linings, while multitudes of national, 
royal, and heraldic flags, and devices of every 
description, mixed in with green boughs, cover- 
ed the upper front of the erection, and hung 
waving and flaming out over the middle of the 
street. One of these booths alone accommo- 
dated about eight hundred children of one an- 
cient school—Christ’s Hospital. This was at 
the east end of the cathedral, looking down the 
slope just mentioned, up which came the Queen, 
with all her magnificent array. Here, accord- 
ing to immemorial usage, a short stay was to 
be made, for “ the oldest Grecian” of the boys 
to address her Majesty. Here the greater part 
of the long and splendid procession might be 
seen to the greatest advantage. Here, too, the 
decorations were most gorgeous; and here, the 
people, having expected most, had congregated 
in vast multitudes, whose immensity was almost 
frightful to behold. Seas of uncovered heads 
stood level together in all the spaces around the 
mighty minster, far and wide. The windows 
in every story, wherever the eye could reach, 
were alive with fluttering laces and feathers, 
and faces flushed with enthusiasm. Men, wo- 
men, and children—rich and poor—noble and 
ignoble—beggar and peer—all were animated 
irene by a single feeling—the loyalty which 
belongs to Englishmen, and the curiosity and 
the sympathy which are the attributes of the 
race. 


When, finally, pressing through the excited 
hosts that thronged Ludgate Hill, the first 
glimpse of the royal cortége in all its grandeur 
of trappings, and glittering array of attendance 
began to be had by the crowd about the cathe- 
dral, after waiting so many hours as they had, 
what a sensation indeed it was! What long, 
loud shouts rose from the mass of humanity 
crowded together in that huge space; and then 
the multitudinous music, the singing of the 
eight hundred boys, the waving of all the flags, 
the women in the houses ready to fly in flocks 
out of the windows, the roofs covered, the lanes 
blocked up, the streets solid with life—all 
wrought up to the highest pitch—all heads un- 
covered, al] hands up, all voices joining in the 
shouts of * Welcome the Queen!” “ Long live 
Victoria!” “ God save the Queen!” The con- 
tagion of such a spectacle was irresistible and 
overwhelming. More than marble must have 
been the soul of the creature who could have 
seen it unmoved. 

The subject, the object, of this mighty agita- 
tion, of course, could not be expected to be so. 
If she had anticipated “amusement” on this 
occasion, and not “ excitement,” she found her- 
self strangely taken by surprise. It was easy 
to read in her open and honest countenance the 
deep emotions which thrilled through her in- 
most an. Her dignity, indeed, was not for- 
gotten. The upright attitude, the graceful 
posture, the intense attention she paid to all 
that went on arennd her, were maintained with- 
out a moment’s flinching. In this I saw some- 
thing of the Georgian nerve. I saw something 
also, not a little for one so young, of the genu- 
ine breeding of a queen. No movement escaped 
her notice. Every display of enthusiasm on 
the part of the people, even the waving of the 
women’s arms from the windows, was acknow- 
ledged with the most vigilant courtesy. It 
seemed to me that the Duchess of Kent, herself 
a lady of the finest bearing, sitting in the same 
carriage with her daughter, and watching ber 
every movement with an anxiety which only 
such a mother at such a time could experience, 
indulged herself in a glow of self-gratulation 
and generous patriotic pride, for which she 
could well be forgiven. The self-possession, 
ease, and grace, of the little lady, (as Mr. O’Con- 
nel has it,) were indeed highly creditable to 
both parties—it may be hard saying to which 
it was most so. And yet, as | have before 
hinted, there was nothing masculine in this 
hardihood. No suspicion of insensibility or in- 
delicacy could be attached to it. The discipline 
of her royal training itself was not more appa- 
rent than the maiden modesty which gave it 
its highest gloss, or the genuine yonthfulness 
of feeling which no education, no notions of dig- 
nity, no force of habit, no false excitement, had 
taught her, or could teach her, to suppress. It 
was doubtless well that the intensity of her in- 
terest in observing what went on around her, 
helped her in the struggle which must have 
been passing within. A moment’s interruption 
of that interest, and of the effort and the diver- 
sion it implied, would have been sadly fatal to 
all her dignity, I do believe. Twenty times, I 
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am quite sure, she came within an ace of a 

uchére so unqueenly, so un-Elizabethan, at 
east, that no genuine courtier, I suppose, could 
ever have excused it. How fortunate that she 
managed not to throw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and have a good cry over it, like the girl 
that she was? All Europe would have “rung 
from side to side.” 

Six months after this came the coronation. 
On that subject so much has been said, that I 
need not go into details. The enthusiasm of 
the people, if it had ever subsided during the 
winter preceding, was again at its highest 
pitch; and the extraordinary phenomenon of 
excitement which London is wont to exhibit on 
occasions that interest the great slow-moving 
mass of its common population, was now awa- 
kened more vividly than ever by various causes; 
not the least of which was the influx into town 
of a multitude of strangers, still more excited 
than London itself, and amounting to many 
hundreds of thousands. These, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, came together from 
every quarter of the civilized globe. No such 
human congregation ever befure appeared on 
earth, in respect to the strange variety of its 
composition; nor do I know where in the his- 
tory of nations to look for its rival even in num- 
bers. Imperial, indeed imposing beyond de- 
scription, was the sight of the countless masses 
of humanity, rolling and rolling on, through the 
streets and squares, like an ocean burst from its 
bounds, and carrying every thing before it :— 
even such a mere glimpse of them, as a 
few prominent points of observation afforded. 
Limited as it was, however, that glimpse was 
worth all the spectacles that human ingenuity 
ever devised. The great gorgeous pageant of 
the day, was as nothing compared with it—a 
pageant attracting by its fame, as it had done, 
this monstrous multitude itself from all the ends 
of the earth. Never again, probably, can this 
scene be essentially repeated. There were 
elements of interest in the occasion which no 
combinations of ages can ever be expected to 
supply. 

How strange was the sensation, under these 
circumstances, with which the coolest observer 
must have almost unconsciously regarded the 
little creature (as it might have seemed,) who 
was the grand source of agitation, and centre 
of attraction for the day. It might have seem- 
ed so, I said—it did seem so to many: but, my 
own impressions were different. I thought the 
Queen exhibited a kind of character on this as 
on the former occasion, which was hardly to be 
expected from her years. No situation could 
be conceived more trying to her discipline and 
dignity on one hand, or to her sensibility on the 
other; and her bearing plainly indicated that it 
was a trial which she deeply appreciated and 
valued, and which as before also she bravely 
endured. The same attention to the conven- 
tional proprieties of her position, embarrassing 
as they might well have been to her, was yet 
apparent. At the same time, it was not a 
maiden’s fashionable brazen countenance she 
wore, but one of which a better notion is given 
in the following stanzas, written in the heat of 


the impression which her appearance created, 
by a countrywoman of our own, Mrs. Osgood, 
of Boston. Passing over my notes of the Queen’s 
appearance at Ascot and at “ Eton Montem,” I 
cannot do better than to make amends for these 
desultory sketches of my own, too much ex- 
tended already, by closing them with these 
beautiful lines. Some readers, at this cool dis- 
tance and this late hour, may deem them en- 
thusiastic. Doubtless they are so, They would 
have been worse than worthless else. It was 
in the nature of the scene referred to, to excite 
such a feeling, in any, I will not say sensitive, 
but reasonable mind; no matter what the poli- 
tical sentiments we cherished, no matter what 
our opinion of the mere pageant and parade of 
the day. 


They told me the diamond-tiar’ on her head 
Gleam’d out like chain-lightning amid her soft 
hair, 
They told me the many-hued glory it shed 
Seem’d a rainbow still playing resplendently 
there ; 
I mark’d not the gem’s regal lustre the while, 
I saw but her sunny, her soul-illumed smile. 


They told me the plume floated over her face, 
Like a snowy cloud shading the rose-light of 
morn : 
I saw not the soft feather’s tremulous grace, 
I watched but the being by whom it was borne; 
I watched her white brow as benignly it bent, 
While the million-voiced welcome the air around 
rent. 


They told me the rich silken robe that she wore 
Was of exquisite texture and loveliest dye, 
Embroidered with blossoms of silver all o’er, 
And clasp’d with pure jewels that dazzled the 


eye: 
I saw not, I thought not, of clasp, robe, or wreath, 
I thought of the timid heart beating beneath. 


I was born in a land where they bend not the knee, 
Save to One—unto whom even monarchs bow 
down : 
But, lo! as I gazed, in my breast springing free, 
Love knelt to her sweetness, forgetting her 
crown ; 
And my heart might have challenged the myriads 
there, 
For the warmth of its praise, and the truth of its 
prayer. 


And to her—to that maiden, young, innocent, gay, 
With the wild-rose of childhood yet warm on her 
cheek, 
And a spirit, scarce calmed from its infantine play 
Into woman’s deep feeling, devoted and meek ; 
To her—in the bloom of her shadowless youth— 
Proud millions are turning with chivalrous truth. 


It is right—the All-judging hath ordered it so; 
In the light of His favour the pure maiden stands: 
And who, that has gazed on that cheek’s modest 
low, 
Would aa yield without murmur his fate to her 
hands? 
Trust on, noble Britons! trust freely the while! 
I would stake my soul’s hope on the truth of that 


smile! 





THERE IS NO HOME LIKE MY OWN! 


TYROLIEN, 


THE WORDS FROM THE BIJOU. 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY MADAME MALIBRAN. 


Allegro Moderato. 


In the’ wild Chamois tract, at the breaking of morn, With a hunter’s pride, O’er the 


mountain side, Weare led by the sound of the Alpine horn: Tra la la lala la ia la la 








‘ . oe 
la. Othat voice to me, is a voice of glee, Wher --e-ver my footsteps roam ; AndI 


mf 








a ae tempo. 


long to bound, WhenI hear that sound, A-- gain to my mountain home. Inthe wild Chamois 


p a tempo. 





We are led by the sound of the 


track, at the breaking of morn, With a hunter’s pride, O’er the mountain side, 


Rall. 


Alpine horn: Tralala la la lalallala fa Tralalala la ta lalalala Ia... 


Colla voce. 


IL. 


I have cross’d the proud Alps, I have sail’d down the Rhone, 
And there is no spot 
Like the simple cot, 


And the hill and the valley I call my own: 
Tra la Ja la la la la la Ja la. 


There the skies are bright, and our hearts are light, 
Our bosoms without a fear; 
For our toil is play, and our sport the fray, 
With the mountain roe or the forest deer. 
Tra la la &c. 
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“ Lady wrap thy cloak around, 
Pale consumption’s in the sky.” 

This month is positively trying to feeble constitutions. The 
bleak winds of March wither the hope and destroy the life of 
many a precious and delicate blossom, which parental love 
had fondly thought to cherish till the warm breath of sum- 
mer'could give it strength, and freshness of health. Con- 

tion is the Minot of our country, which selects the 
best “and brightest of our yeung men and maidens for its 
yearly tribute. And no Theseus has yet been able to stay 
the lot. The labyrinth of fashion seems more difficult of 
escape than that of Crete, for there is no clue, save the 
unromantic one of good sense, which few are willing to fol- 
low. 

While young ladies will walk abroad in winter, wearing 
thin-soled slippers, and often leaving their delicate throats 
uncovered to the chill air, they must incur sudden and often 
violent colds—and then comes the “slight cough,” which is 
never to becured. The disease is “only a cold”—but its pro- 
cess is consumption, and its end death ! 

The main source of that predisposition to ptive com- 
plaints, manifested by young men as well as maidens in our 
country, doubtless arises from the feeble constitution of their 
mothers, which they inherit. The sex are, in our republic, 
too delicately reared. Female children are treated like 
tender exotics, not natives of the climate. We should stre- 
nuously protest against females of any station being employed 
in out-of-door labour, except the care of the garden, or of silk 
worms, The Creator never imposed on woman the duty of 
toiling to “subdue the earth”—nor has he endowed her phy- 
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SHORT ARTICLES. 

“Our correspondents” will greatly oblige us by attending 
to the notice of the publisher in the last number. The stories 
written for our Book are, generally, too long fur one number, 
or too short for a continuance. To know how to abridge weli 
is a capital advantage for a popular writer. We hope our 
correspondents will have time to shorten their articles, so that 
not one of their offerings may be rejected for want of room. 





« The Missionary’s Wife” in the last number of the “* Lady's 
Book” should have been credited to “ Stevens’ Incidents of 
Travel.” 





ERRATA. 


There are a few mistakes in the last number. We hopeour 
readers wil! have the good sense to correct them without par- 
ticular specifications, and the good nature to excuse the errors 
which almost necessarily arise from the circumstance of print- 
ing the work at sucha distance from the residence of the 
Editor, that proofs cannot be transmitted and returned in 
season. But the Publisher will take the utmost care to insure 
correctness in future, 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, 
We read with great pleasure a former work of Travels by 
the author of the work now before us. If this does not quite 
equal, in novel and exciting interest the first part of the “ In- 





sically for such a work. But females should be 
to exercise in the open air ; playing abroad when children; 
and walking and riding in maturer years should be consider- 
ed a duty as well as pleasure, never to be neglected. And then, 
in our Northern climate, warm clothing in winter should al- 
ways be the fashion—and shoes that will, when walking 
abroad, effectually protect the feet from damp and cold, In- 
dia-rubbers are odious looking things to be sure, and many a 
lovely girl has sacrificed her life, rather than wear abroad 
what would disfigure her beautiful foot. One instance is most 
painfully impressed om our memory. A few winters ago, a 
young lady called on us—it was a bitter day, and her feet were 
only shielded from the cold icy pavement, by thin slippers and 
silk stockings. The young lady was about eighteen ; she 
looked the personification of health and that enjoyment of life 
which almost seems to hold exemption from care and disease. 
How gaily she bid defiance to the winter air, she never felt 
the cold, and her merry laugh almost persuaded us that over- 
shoes for her were as unnecessary, as we could not but ac- 
knowledge they were disfiguring. And thus brightly passed 
the vision away forever, That walk was the last the fair girl 
ever took. The same night she was seized with a brain fever, 
occasioned by the sudden and severe cold caught in her morn- 
ing ramble, and in less than a week she was laid in the tomb, 
& martyr to the vanity of display which fashion has sanc- 
tioned. 

But we trust these absurd modes are giving place, among 
our countrywomen, to more rational ideas of the beautiful in 
fashion, which can only be seen in its best aspect when sustai 


id of Travel,” we attribute it to the scenes through 
which the author passed, rather than any falling off in his 
powers of description, There is more ef the grand, mysterious, 
and solemn in the description of ‘* Egypt, Arabia Petrea and 
the Holy Land,” through which he first told his wanderings, 
than even Greece, with all its classic associations, can offer; 
the other countries here named have nothing of uncommon 
interest. But Mr. Stevens has contrived to give us two plea- 
sant volumes ; nothing dull or common place could come from 
his ingenious fancy, and cheerful temperament. He de- 
serves what he has fairly won, a high place in the esteem of 
his fellow citizens as well as in the literature of our own lan- 
guage. But we have no design of entering into a formal and 
critical notice of the work, its few faults and its many excel 
lencies we hope will become familiar to all our readers; in 
the meantime we shall lay before our friends what to us is the 
most interesting page of the work, an account of the School 
at Athens, under the care of Mr. and Mrs, Hill. This estab- 
lish was din the of 1331, under the 
sanction of our Episcopal Missionary Society. Mrs, Hill first 
opened her school for girls in the magazine or cellar of the 
house in which she resided, with twenty pupils ; in two months 
she had one hundred and sixty-seven, Of the first ninety-six, 
not more than ten or twelve knew a letter. At the time of 
Mr. Stevens’ visit to the School in 1835, four years after its es- 
tablishment, the pupils were nearly five hundred. Thereare 
twelve native teachers ; a number have been sent out to take 
charge of other schools, What a prospect of improvement is 











ed by the fitting and appropriate. Comfort is essential to grace. 
A constrained posture, tight lacing, garments unsuited to the 
season, all detract from that pleasure which youth and beauty 
are naturally calculated to excite in the beholder, And then 
the duty of preserving the health and constitution is most im- 
perative on woman. We hope none of our fair readers will 
neglect the motto we have chosen, and that when another 
Spring is approaching we shall not have to say, on the remem- 
brance of any of our young friends who have perished by that 
insidious destroyer, the consumption, 

“ Ye have given the lovely to earth’s embrace, 

She hath taken the fairest of beauty’s race, 
With their laughing eyes and their festal crown, 
They are gone from amongst you in silence down.” 





here opened for the women of Greece, and the whole of the 
Eastern world! But we will give the description of the au- 
thor of this work. 

“* The principal and most interesting part of the Mission- 
ary School, was the female department, under the direction 
of Mrs, Hill; the first, and, except at Syria, the only school 
for females in all Greece ; and particularly interesting to me 
from the fact that it owed its existence to the active benevo- 
lence of my own countrymen. 

“ At the close of the Greek revolution, female education 
was a thing entirely unknown in Greece, and the women 
of all classes were ina most deplorable state of ignorance. 
When the strong feeling, that ran through our country 
in favour of this struggling people had subsided, and 
Greece was {freed from the yoke of the Mussulman, an 
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association of ladies in the little town of Troy, (N. Y.) form- 
ed the plan of establishing at Athens, a school exclusive- 
ly for the education of females; and humble and unp d 
ing as was its commencement, it is becoming a more power- 
ful instrument in the civilization and moral and religious im- 
provement of Greece than all which European diplomacy has 
ever done for her. The girls were distributed into different 
elasses, according to their age and advancement; they had 
clean faces and hands, a rare thing for Greek children, and 
were neatly dressed, many of them wearing frocks made by 
ladies at home, (probably at some of our own sewing societies) 
and some of them had attained such an age, and had such 
fine, dark rolling eyes, as to make even a northern tempera- 
ment feel the powerful influence they would soon exercise 
over the rising, excitable generation of Greeks, and almost 
made him bless the hands that were directing their influence 
aright. 
- . - . * . . 
“ Before we went away, the whole school rose and gave us 
a glorious finale in a Greek hymn. In a short time these 
girls will grow up into women and return to their homes; 
others will succeed them, and again go out, and every year 
hundreds will distribute themselves in the cities and among 
the fortresses of the mountains, to exercise over their fathers 
and brothers and lovers, the influence of the education ac- 
quired here ; instructed jn all the arts of women in civilized, 
domestic life, firmly grounded in the principles of morality 
and of religion, purified from the follies, absurdities and abo- 
minations of the Greek faith. I have seen much of the Mis- 
sionary labours in the East, but I do not know an institution 
which promises so surely the happiest results, Ifthe women 
are educated, the men cannot long remain ignorant ; if the 
women are enlightened in religion, the men cannot remain 
debased and degraded Christians.” 

Is not the above picture one of deep interest to every Ame- 
rican who desires the moral and mental improvement of man- 
kind? Buthow are such innovations received by the men of 
the East, who have always been accustomed to female degra- 
dation? Will they be willing to see their slaves transformed 
into companions, equals, even teachers? Hear our author on 
this subject? 

«“ The ex-secretary, Riegos, was greatly affected at the ap- 
pearance of this female school; and after surveying it atten- 
tively for some moments, pointed to the Parthenon on the sum 
mit of the Acropolis, and said to Mrs, Hill, with deep emotion, 
«Lady, you are erecting in Athens a monument more endur- 
ing and more noble than yonder temple.” ‘ And the king was 
so deeply impressed with its value, that a little time before my 
arrival, he proposed to Mr. Hill to take into his house girls 
from different districts and educate them as teaehers, with 
the view of sending them back to their districts to organize 
new schools and carry out the great work of female education. 
Mr. Hill acceded to the proposal, and the American Mission- 
ary school now stands as the nucleus of a large and growing 
system of education in Greece,” 

In justice to our own sex we must say, that the efforts for 
female education have chiefly been made by them ;—besides 
the devotion of Mrs, Hill, her sister and one or two other ladies 
from our country, who have gone out as teachers at Athens. 
The support of the school has been chiefly provided for by 
contributions from American ladies, Among those most zeal- 
ous in this good work are Mrs, Willard of Troy, now Mrs, 
Yates, and her sister Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, who deserve to be 
mentioned. 











Address and Poem delivered before the Mercantile Library 

Association of the city of Boston. 

This Address from the pen of the Hon. Edward Everett, is 
an eloquent production, and shows with great force and 
clearness, the beneficial effects of commerce on the prosperity 
of our country, There isa spirited description of the ancient 
and modern condition of Boston, which we should like to give 
if we had room. But we must not omit the concluding advice 
to young men, for though our periodical is prepared for our 
own sex, yet)what American woman is there, whose heart is 
unconnected With the prosperity and honourable character of 
the men of our country? Every mother who has ason en- 


gaged in mercantile pursuits, will thank and bless Governor 
Everett for his inestimable counsel, 


“ Never let the mere acquisition of wealth be an exclusive 
pursuit. Consider it of tenfold importance to manifest, in all 
the transactions of life, that quick conse of honour ‘ which 
feels a stain like a wound,’ and that integrity which the mines 
of Peru could not bend from the-path of principle. Let wealth 
be regarded as the instrument of doing as well as of enjoyi 
| ona In a Republican Government, the mercantile class, in 
the natural course of things, is the only one whose membe 
generally speaking, can amass fortune: Jet it be written on 
your hearts in the morning of life, that wealth is ennebled 
only in its uses. Form, from the first, a large conception of 
the character of the liberal and upright merchant. Regard 
him as one to whom the country looks to sustain her honour 
in the hour of trial; to uphold her public establishments, to 
endow her charities, to be the father of her orphans ; as one 
whom no success will make ashamed of his vocation ; who 
will adorn his days of prosperity with moderation and temper, 
and hold fast his mye though fortunes turn to ashes in 
his grasp. The keys of knowledge are in your hands; the 

rtals of her temple are open to you. On the shelves of her 
ibraries there are stores of information, which, besides con- 
tributing to your in your calling, will give grace to 
good fortune, and comfort and resource in disaster, Above 
all, while — pursue the paths of enterprize to the ends of 
the earth, let a well-instructed conscience be the companion 
of your way. ser gttanes will safely lead you, when calcu- 
lation is bewildered and prudence is at fault, Though your 
hope in all else be blasted, fail not, my young friends, to ac- 

uire the pearl of great price, that wisdom whose merchan- 

ize is better than the merchandize of silver and the gain 
thereof than fine gold, Let this be the object of your life, and 
while the guilty glories of war are deprecated by mankind 
and the weary honours of successful ambitiun weigh like lead 
on the wearer, you will enjoy, in the esteem and gratitude of 
the community, and the peace of your own minds, the happy 
portion of the Liberal and Upright Merchant.” 








The Poem is by James T. Fields, a frequent contributor to 
the Lady’s Book, and therefore known to our readers. He 
gives a pleasant and graphic sketch of the progress of com- 
merce, and of the young tyro who is inspired with the men 
chant’s “ hope of gain and wealth Deyond the seas.” And 
there are some fine touches of humour in his description of 
the “speculation mania for Eastern lands,” which prevailed 
in Boston two or three years since. The conclusion of the 
poem, which we give, is spirited and fine, and the compliment 
at the close to Governor Everett is very happily expressed. 


* But brief my lay; the fairy land of song 
Holds me a tenant in its maze too long ; 
Yet chide me not, if lingering on the shore, 
I cast one pebble tothe ripple more, 


“ Our yankee ships! in fleet career, 
They linger not behind, 

Where gallant sails from either lands 
Court favouring tide and wind, 

With banners on the breeze they leap 
As gaily o’er the foam, 

As stately barks from prouder seas, 
That long have learned to roam, 


The Indian wave with luring smiles 
Swept round them bright to-day ; 

And havens to Atlantic isles 
Are opening on their Nee 3 

Ere yet these evening shadows close, 
Or this frail song is o’er, 

Full many a straining mast will rise 
To greet a foreign shore, 


High up the lashing northern deep. 
Where glimmering watch-lights beam, 
Away in beauty where the stars 
In tropic brightness gleam ; 
Where'er the sea-bird wets her beak, 
Or blows the stormy gale; 
On to the water’s farthest verge 
Our ships majestic sail, 


‘They dip their keels in every stream 
That p Barre beneath the sky— 
And where old Ocean’s billows roll, 
Their lofty pennants fly ; 
They furl their sheets in threat’ning clouds 
at float across the main, 
To link with love earth's distant lays 
In many a golden chain. 


They deck our halls with sparkling gema 
That shone on orient strands, 

And garlands round our hilis they bind 
From far-off sunny landse— 
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But Massachusetts asks no wreath 
From foreign clime or realm, 

While safely glides her ship of State 
With Genius at the helm,” 


_—— 


Robof the Bowl, by the author of “ Horse Shoe Robinson,” 

&e. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1839, 

This is generally considered the least successful of Mr, 
Kennedy’s novels. The incidents are meagre, and with one 
or two striking exceptions, without much interest, and the 
story has not sufficient point to make a strong impression, 
The style, also, is looseand slip-shod. Notwithstanding these 
objections the book has much merit. Several of the charac- 
ters are well conceived and delineated, and the descriptions of 
character, scenes, and manners, are lively and authentic, 


Demonstration of the truth of the Christian Religion, by 
Alexander Keith, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1839. 

Dr. Keith is already well known to Christian readers by his 
elaborate and masterly work on “ Theevidence of Prophecy,” 
&e. The present production will endear him still more to the 
affections of those who love the zealous champions of the faith, 
for in its pages he has done battle for his divine master with 
a forceful energy that cannot but betriumphant. Profoundly 
skilled in biblical learning, and deeply imbued with all 
analogous acquirement, the reverend author has brought to 
the discussion of his subject a mass of evidence ; but remem- 
bering that he is writing on a topic of universal interest, he 
has so simplified its application, that every mind can under- 
stand his effort. While the work is from its very nature ar- 
gumentative, it is also thoroughly plain and practical; and 
while none can fail to comprehend the views it enforces, few 
will be able to resist the convictions they afford. 





Dr. T. T. Smiley, well known for many years in this city 
as asuccessful Teacher, has asked our attention to the “ En- 
eyclopedia of Geography” for the use of Schools, &c., lately 
prepared and published byhim. Upon examination we find 
the work well adapted to the purposes for which it is de- 
signed, the arrangement being lucid, and the questions alike 
simple in their structure, and calculated to impress upon the 
minds of learners the information intended to be conveyed. 
The Geography is accompanied by an Atlas, containing fif- 
teen maps, exhibiting the natural and political division of the 
various countries represented by them, 


“The Huguenot” is among the latest English novels re- 
printed here. The author is zealous in his literary labours, and 
popular in a great measure, we must think on that account. 
This last work contains some exquisite sketches of scenery 
and fine touches of the olden manners; the spirit too, of the 
faithful Protestant Christian is shown with much power and 
pathos in the character of the good pastor, Claude del’ Estang. 
But on the whole, the Book is not very interesting; at least it 
wants the charms of nature. The hero and the heroine seem 
fashioned on those perfect patterns which the old romance 
writers so delighted todisplay. Itisall very fine, but unreal ; 
especially the loyalty of the Count de Morseiul, which we 
think is too absorbing to appear respectable, even in a cour- 
tier of Louis the Great, much less in that of a Protestant no- 


bleman, 








The Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Churches, 
and the Culture and discipline of the mind, by John Aber- 
crombie, M. D. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1839, 
This isa small volume, but it contains much that addresses 

itself to our highest and noblest faculties. The design of the 
pious author is more particularly to awaken the attention of 
the labouring classes to the important topics indicated in the 
title page, though his arguments and exhortations are equally 
adapted to all others. There is an earnest affectionateness 
pervading his manner, an obvious sympathy in the wants of 
his fellow men, and a sincere desire to promote their eternal 
welfare, which, we have no doubt, will make these pages the 
means of much good, 


The Oriental Annual, 1839. Eastern Legends, by the Rev. 
Robert Counter, with twenty-two engravings from draw- 
ings, by the late William Daniels, R.M, Whittaker & Co, 
London. 

This Annual,Which is now in its sixth year, has always 
been among the most highly esteemed and respectable of the 
class of productions to which it belongs. We have under- 
stood that the issue has sometimes been 6000, and that more 
than 1000 copies have been disposed of in this country, a cir 
culation which, as we are informed, exceeds that of any other 
English Annual, The volume for this year is made up of 
two tales, one a Hindoo legend, based on a popular but very 
singular superstition; the other a Mahomedan romance, 
Both, in the Editor’s language, “are made vehicles for the 
representation of Bengal manners, habits, and feelings, and 
aim at exhibiting a picture of Eastern society ;” a design, 
we may safely add, in which Mr. Counter’s long residence 
and industrious investigations in the country where his scenes 
are laid, have qualified him eminently to excel, In truth, we 
think this volume is very valuable fur the information it im- 
parts respecting Eastern manners, and this too, given in a most 
graphic as well as agreeable way. We wish that other pub- 
lishers may borrow a hint from so good an example, and that 
our annuais might be made illustrative of some historical 
event or real scene, rather than to be, as they now are, almost 
exclusively devoted to fictions in story and song. 





The American Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. Phila- 

delphia : A. Waldie, February, 1339. 

This periodical, which has now been several months in ex- 
istence, diligently and efficiently, but without ill temper, la- 
bours to advance the cause of Phrenology. It is well conduct- 
ed, and urges the science it advocates both with zeal and 
knowledge, 

PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

With the present number we furnish no Plate of the Fash- 
ions. One reason for the omission, is the fact, that since last 
month there has been no material change; and her—and 
we frankly confess the principal—reason is, that we were not 
able to get it ready in time for thisissue. The great and un- 
expected addition which has been made to our subscription 
list since the beginning of the year, has kept the persons em- 
ployed in colouring our plates of fashions constantly busy in 
supplying the extra demand for the January and February 
numbers—and they could not on that account prepare the 
Plate intended for March. We have now made such addi- 
tional arrangements as will prevent similar difficulties here- 
after. 

In order to keep pace with our rapidly increasing patron: 
age, we have determined for the future, to issue in every 
number, besides @ coloured plate of the fashions, a beautiful 
engraving on steel, of some appropriate subject—landscape, 
historical, or portrait, thus making two plates in every num- 
ber—in addition to which we shall present to our readers 
quarterly, a pictorial illustration of fashionable window dra 
pery, brilliantly coloured. The April number, which will be 
the first of the improved series, will contain a coloured Plate 
of the Fashions superior to any which has yet been published ; 
an engraving on steel, coloured window drapery, embroidery, 
music, fac-similies, &c. in the way of embellishments ; and 
the usual quantity of reading matter by the ablest writers of 
America. 

As our new arrangements involve increased expenditure, 
and money is a searce commodity here in the City, we re- 
spectfully urge upon delinquent subscribers the propriety of 
remitting us the sums respectively due from them. 

Persons writing to us upon business, must excuse any seem- 
ing neglect in the acknowledgme it of theirfavours. We use 
every exertion to be prompt in our replies ; but though assist- 
ed by an efficient corps of clerks, we have lately found all our 
efforts insufficient. We mean it only as an explanation of 
any supposed inattention, when we say, that frequently be- 
fore the orders brought by one mail are one half disposed of, 
we have the receipts of three or four other mails pressing upon 
us. Under these circumstances, it is searcely possible to 
avoid some delay, but we hope our patrons will excuse it. 
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